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Book Reviews 


Christoph von Schonborn, L’lcone du Christ—Fondements Theologiques, 

Editions Universitaires, Fribourg, Suisse, 1976. pp. 245. 

L’lcone du Christ is an important contribution which attempts to analyze 
the theology of the Christian image. In his generally well documented book, 
Fr. von Schonborn convincingly demonstrates that the theology of the icon 
(specifically the icon of Christ) has its roots prior to the image controversy 
of the eighth and ninth centuries. Rather than discussing only the well known 
iconodules, particularly St. John of Damascus, von Schonborn begins with 
an analysis of the Council of Nicea (325). It is Nicea I, supported by the 
writings of Athanasius and the Cappadocians, which provides the initial 
theological vocabulary and framework for the subsequent development of 
iconology. Von Schonborn’s main thesis is to show that there is a corres¬ 
ponding development of sound christology/triadology and iconology. Though 
the book does not present an historical outline of iconology prior to the 
fourth century it is nevertheless clear that the icon is an essential theological 
“formula” which is linked to the incarnation. 

Focusing on the major christological arguments, beginning with Arianism 
and ending with monoenergism, von Schonborn presents an accurate account 
of the main theological differences between the iconoclasts and iconodules. 
Basically the iconoclasts could not accept any depiction of Christ since that 
would imply depicting the uncircumscribable (aitep ) divine nature. 

This argument is refined by Emperor Constantine V, who was one of the 
most original iconoclastic theologians of the eighth century. Von Schonborn 
shows that though Constantine formally acknowledged Christ as being one 
person from (ix) two natures which are “unconfused” and “indivisible” he 
nevertheless tended towards monophysitism whereby a real difference between 
the two natures and their repective properties was impossible to distinguish. 
In contrast to Constantine’s theology the iconodules emphasized that since 
the divine hypostasis of the Logos became incarnate and was circumscribable 
(7r£pLypa'itt6q), Christ was able to be depicted. This emphasis on the one in¬ 
carnate hypostasis of the Word, developed by the iconodules of the ninth 
century—specifically Theodore the Studite and Nicephorus of Constantinople, 
echoes the Cappadocians of the fourth century who stressed that any image 
is a depiction of a particular hypostasis, and not of a common or universal 
essence. 

Von Schonborn pays special attention to the concept of “one hypostasis” 
in his section on Theodore the Studite (pp. 218-234). It is in the discussion 
of Theodore’s iconology that the reader is confronted with perhaps the most 
subtle, controversial and technical issue raised in the book. Von Schonborn’s 
major concern is to show how Theodore the Studite managed to avoid certain 
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“excesses” of John of Damascus, particularly regarding icon veneration. He 
maintains that Theodore understood icon veneration as a consequence of the 
“hypostatic identity” between the incarnate prototype and the image. Thus 
for Theodore the prototype and its image differed only according to essence 
but not according to person or hypostasis. Prototype and image are identical 
in the hypostasis because both are identical in form, i.e. both are circum- 
scribable and both reveal to the beholder the same concrete characteristics or 
“accidents.” According to von Schonborn, however, John of Damascus jus¬ 
tified veneration of icons by refering to their participation in the divine 
energy (p. 225). It is clear that Schonborn feels that John’s emphasis on 
the presence of the divine energy in the icon could be misinterpreted as an 
“essential” relationship between prototype and image—a relationship which was 
never supported by the Damascene. 

Von Schonborn is correct to point out that icon veneration according to 
the teaching of John of Damascus falls short of adequately explaining 
the relationship between prototype and image. This deficiency is due in part 
to the Damascene’s dependence on Dionysius the Areopagite who, according 
to von Schonborn, tended at times to obscure man’s relationship with the 
personal God by overemphasizing the participation in the divine energy 
alone which emanated from concrete beings or objects. In this Dionysian line 
of reasoning followed by John of Damascus, the energies emanating from 
icons would supersede the hypostasis (p. 198). 

By rigorously following the logic of this supposition one is able to con¬ 
clude that the icon of Christ or any saint is in fact superfluous since all ob¬ 
jects participate in and emanate divine grace. For this reason von Schonborn 
stresses the concept of “hypostatic identity” in the iconology of Theodore 
the Studite since this implies that the icon places one in communion with 
a real person. Theodore himself stresses this “personal” communion by dis¬ 
cussing the inscribed name (ernypacpr]) on each icon. It is the inscribed 
name which verifies the identity of the particular person represented in the 
icon (p. 226). Without using so many words von Schonborn seems to in¬ 
dicate that icon veneration based on participation in the divine energies 
precludes the concept of “hypostatic identity” and vice versa. 

For this reviewer it appears that von Schonborn is attempting to estab¬ 
lish an artificial dichotomy between energies and hypostasis. Regarding this 
subtle but important detail of icon veneration von Schonborn unfortunately 
misrepresents Theodore, who in fact teaches that the icon participates in the 
divine energies (cf. for example Antirrheticus I, 19). 

By upholding the concept of “one hypostasis” von Schonborn maintains 
that the teaching of divine energies only confuses one’s understanding of 
icon veneration. He also seems to imply that the concept of energies threatens 
the very “simplicity” of God. At this point one must ask if von Schonborn 
places Theodore’s iconology in the framework of medieval Latin theological 
concepts and categories supplied by Thomism. If this is the case then he 
continues the debate begun by other Dominican theologians prior to the 
publication of his book who analyzed the understanding of the divine energies 
in the Greek Fathers—mainly Gregory Palamas (cf. Istina, vol. 19, no. 4, 
1974; a response followed in this Quarterly, vol. 19, no. 4, 1975). 

Despite von Schonborn’s apparent theological bias he nevertheless is able 
to establish the traditional and theological bases for the icon. This above 
all warrants a sincere and careful study of his book. 


R. M. Arida 
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The Russian Orthodox Religious Mission in America, 1794-1837 , translated 

by Colin Bearne, edite by Richard A. Pierce, Kingston, Ontario: The 

Limestone Press, 1978. $15.50, 186 pages. 

This translation from the original Russian version presents a splendid 
picture of Russia’s involvement in Alaska in the first third of the nineteenth 
century. The work was first published in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) in 
1894 to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of Orthodoxy in Amer¬ 
ica. The focus of the book is primarily directed at the question of growth 
and development of Orthodoxy in Alaska, and to the men who pioneered this 
movement. The anonymous author, who so vividly portrays Fr. Herman 
(canonized by the Orthodox Church in 1970), Hieromonk Fr. Gedeon, N. P. 
Baranov, S. I. Ianovskii, and so many others, states in the foreword that 
the ",.. humble aim of our short sketch is to answer in general terms... 
the following questions: By what new circumstances in Russian life was Kodiak 
Mission called forth? . .. what were, from a moral and religious point of 
view, those peoples to whom our missionaries were taking the word of the 
Gospel; how was the mission made up; and what were the results of the 
missionaries’ labors...” (p. xii). Although the book falls somewhat short 
of answering these questions, it does make a gallant attempt. 

The book is divided into three chapters and includes two appendices, 
editorial notes, and an index. Four illustrations, including a portrait of Fr. 
Herman, preceed the “forward” [sic]. There are also four maps, located on the 
inside front and back covers, which show various regions of Alaska. 

The three chapters make up a little less than half of the book. The first 
chapter describes the early Russian exploration of the Alaskan coast and 
sheds some light on the living style of the indigenous population. There is 
an especially vivid account on pages 5 and 6 dealing with a Russian merchant 
by the name of Shelekhov, and of the warlike inhabitants of Kodiak island 
whom he encountered in 1784. 

The second chapter dwells more on the religious and moral aspects of 
the Aleuts. Many of the descriptions of the indigenous population are written 
with great sensitivity but with a somewhat paternalistic view. A few state¬ 
ments tend to stereotype the people and express a moral judgement on their 
lifestyle. Thus, on page 17, the author states that “The Aleuts allow polygamy, 
which is immoral from any Christian point of view; an explanation for this 
must be sought in one of their unsympathetic qualities—sensuality.” 

The third chapter describes the Kodiak mission and asserts that the in¬ 
digenous “... peoples formed a generally favorable soil for the implanting 
of God’s teachings ...” (p. 24). It talks of the first Russian settlement estab¬ 
lished in 1783 and of the arrival of eight monks, headed by Archimandrite 
Ioasaf, ten years later. A short biographical sketch is given for each monk 
(pp. 26-7) and there are detailed histories of many other characters who 
brought Russian culture and Orthodoxy to the native population. The ob¬ 
servations and letters of the many monks, promyshlenniks , soldiers, and of¬ 
ficials who wrote home describing various aspects of life in Alaska, added 
to the understanding of this unique part of the world as it was in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

The most impressive and interesting letters were written by Fr. Herman 
himself or by people writing about him. S. I. Ianovskii, Baranov’s son-in-law 
and a successful merchant, wrote that Fr. Herman .. had a rough hut, a 
garden, nets, and did his own work. He planted potatoes and cabbage, dug 
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vegetable patches, caught fish and stored them for the winter... He always 
welcomed (any Aleut), pacified them, and helped them as best he could. 
On Sundays and feast days many people came to him to pray. Fr. Herman 
told the Hours, the Acts and the Gospel, sang and preached. He would 
give the children biscuits, or bake them cracknels; the children loved him 
and he loved them” (p. 67). There are many accounts of Fr. Herman’s life, 
statements of his predictions which were to come true, and descriptions that 
St. Herman was a remarkable human being. With his death in 1837, a phase 
of the Orthodox life in Alaska came to an end. 

Appendix I of the book contains copies of twenty letters written by 
Fr. Herman and by other people writing about him or about general condi¬ 
tions in Alaska. The letters give a reader a vivid picture of the lifestyle 
in Russian America in the first half of the nineteenth century. They described 
the basic needs of the native population and of the Orthodox clergy whose 
living style was very simple. One marvels at the dedication and the per¬ 
severance of these pioneers! 

Appendix II is the longest part of the book. It contains a copy of a 
manuscript by Fr. Gedeon and copies of 26 letters written between 1805 and 
1807. 

Gedeon’s manuscript describes the various aspects of the native popula¬ 
tion including their buildings, weapons, war expeditions, hunting practices, 
marriage ceremonies, child rearing, treatment of the sick, social relations, 
trade, working conditions, etc. The natives were aware, for example, that 
the earth was round and based their belief on the following event: “Their 
forefathers had sent out two baidarkas (native boats) in which the travelers 
had set out young and had returned old men, and they had still not found 
the edge of the world. So they had concluded that there was no edge of 
the world and therefore it must be round” (p. 135). 

A great majority of the 26 letters in Appendix II were written either by 
Fr. Gedeon or to him by N. P. Rezanov, A. A. Baranov, and others. They 
dealt with items such as the well-being of the native population, living con¬ 
ditions of the Orthodox clergy, goods needed to sustain the Mission, financial 
obligations, and the like. Again, the reader gets the overall view of the daily 
and long range needs of all segments of the native and Russian population in 
Alaska. 

The “notes” and the alphabetical index complete the book. The latter is 
especially useful for quick reference, and contains all the names found in 
the text. 

The book has some minor errors, including a wrong place for publication 
of Ocherk iz istorii Amerikanskoi Pravoslavnoi Dukhovnoi Misii . . . (p. 
176). The correct place should be St. Petersburg and not Moscow as is 
stated in the book. Another criticism can be made regarding the poor quality 
of maps. They are unattractive, hard to understand, and contain no date or 
scale. 

Aside from the above criticisms, the book gives an excellent portrait of 
life and struggle in Russian America in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. 


— William Boris Kory 
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cerns, especially those who are concerned with the question of the nature 
and destiny of man and desire to live a fuller, higher, more harmonious 
life. For those interested in the little known area of modern Greek philosophy, 
there is the opportunity to learn about three important contemporary 
modern Greek thinkers—Benjamin of Lesvos, John N. Theodorakopoulos, 
and Photis Kontoglou—in three of the essays and notable reference to two 
others—Peter Vrailas-Armenes and Panagiotes A. Micheles—in the others. 

The first essay (pp. 11-26) in the collection is entitled “Free Will, 
Character, and Responsibility” and was originally published in the Greek 
journal Diotima 4 (1976). It is concerned with the question of determinism 
“soft” and “hard” and free will and, after surveying Plato, Aristotle and 
modern philosophers, turns its attention to the Byzantine Church Fathers 
whose position on the matter is clearly described (man has the free will to 
make the choice for the love of the good and beautiful and rejection of 
the evil and base). In the Byzantine view the individual is responsible for 
exercising “katharsis”—cleansing of oneself from inclinations toward sin, 
purification of the passions, and development of one’s moral powers that 
prepares that individual for the ultimate human goal— theosis —and the 
full development of the virtues—accomplished not alone, but with the help 
of God. The same essay contrasts atheistic with Christian existentialism but 
always the main theme is free will with emphasis on its Christian manifesta¬ 
tion. 

In the second essay (pp. 27-36), “The Metaphysics of Benjamin of 
Lesvos,” originally published in Lesviaka (1966), we are introduced to a 
modern Greek educator and philosopher who had, among other works, pub¬ 
lished Elements of Metaphysics (Vienna, 1820), though he is perhaps better 
known for his work in physics and mathematics. Dr. Cavarnos shows how 
he distinguished between those sciences concerned with the physical and 
metaphysics, which is concerned with the soul and its powers. The im¬ 
material, indestructible, rational, independent, and free nature of the soul 
is discussed, and the influence of Orthodoxy, the ancient Greeks, certain 
European philosophers (particularly John Locke) are especially noted. 
Benjamin insists that man was created in the image of God and that man 
has free will and free choice, he criticizes rationalism, and cites St. John 
the Damascene, St. John Chrysostom, and Maximos the Confessor. He argues 
for the immortality of the soul and the existence of God. 

In the third essay (pp. 37-48), “John N. Theodorakopoulos: Concerning 
the Soul,” published in the book Desmos: Dedication to J. N. Theodorako¬ 
poulos by Parnassos (Athens, 1975), Dr. Cavarnos culls that distinguished 
modern Greek philosopher’s works for his views on the soul, especially his 
“Philosophy and Psychology” (in Archives of Philosophy and Theory of the 
Sciences [1929]); “Concerning the Soul” in the book Philosophical Essays 
and Christianity (1949, 1973); his university lecture notes on General 
Psychology (1956); and his System of Philosophical Ethics (1947), Influenced 
by Kant early in his career, Theodorakopoulos becomes more and more 
Platonic and Christian in his orientation. Soul is for Theodorakopoulos “an 
essence,” “a true existence,” “a personal presence of the spirit.” It is not 
simply a rational essence but a moral and religious one which has the 
basic powers of (1) mental perception; (2) will; (3) sensation; (4) imagina¬ 
tion; (5) representation; (6) emotion. Through its powers the soul opens 
the way to knowledge, action, creativity, and religion. The soul is dynamic, 
multi-powered, immortal. Through that power of the soul that we call will 
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(volition) we freely make decisions after the suggestion of the mind, and 
then we proceed to action. 

In the fourth essay (pp. 49-61), “The Aretology of Photis Kontoglou,” 
first published in the book Memory of Kontoglou by Astir Publishing House 
of Athens in 1975, the distinguished Greek iconographer whom Professor 
Cavarnos knew well personally and whose works he has studied intensively, 
is revealed through his writings as much concerned with the virtues of 
simplicity, humility, faith, piety, hope, bravery, and love. In Christ he saw 
the simplicity which Christ demands of every Christian. Through humility 
the individual can become like God—a virtue more referred to than any 
other. Faith, the gift and illumination of God, he saw as opening the gate 
of the Kingdom of God. Piety is “a movement of the heroic soul which is 
not deceived by the false make-up of the world . . . but clearly and fear¬ 
lessly sees that there is no salvation possible apart from the narrow path” 
of piety (p. 54). Hope derives from faith and it is hope in God, in His 
mercy, in Salvation that Kontoglou emphasizes. True hope is indispensable 
for inner peace and the real happiness of human beings. Bravery has its 
source in the faith and its strengthened by piety, hope, and Christian love, 
according to Kontoglou. The heroic life is truly the only life of the true 
Christian and love is the greatest of all virtues. Dr. Cavarnos presents us 
with a side of Kontoglou the iconographer that we need to know more of. 
Kontoglou also speaks of prudence, justice, temperance, chastity, modesty, 
meekness, and compassion—all within an Orthodox Christian framework, 
urges the practice of virtues, emphasizes the free will of the individual, and 
exhorts all to struggle, to be free from evil. 

The final essay (pp. 62-72), on “Spiritual Beauty,” first appeared in a 
commemorative volume for Panagiotes A. Micheles, published by the Greek 
Society of Aesthetics in Athens in 1972. In a breath-taking but eloquent sur¬ 
vey of the notion of beauty in Plato, Plotinus, St. Augustine, Descartes, 
Jonathan Edwards, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Alfred North Whitehead, Theodore 
of Edessa, St. Basil, St. Gregory Palamas, the Byzantine hymnographers, 
Niketas Stethatos, Symeon the New Theologian, St. John Climacus, and 
Panagiotes A. Micheles, Dr. Cavarnos establishes the point that whereas 
the classical anthropocentric notion of beauty is familiar to so many, it 
must not be forgotten that the Byzantine theocentric tradition emphasized the 
“higher” beauty, the inner beauty, the beauty of the soul of the inner man 
who has been created in the image of the supreme beauty, God. 

Philosophical Essays will provide the reader with ample material for 
noting the relation between philosophy and religion, particularly ancient 
Greek and Western philosophy with the Byzantine Orthodox Christian tradi¬ 
tion. There is much here that is worth reading and pondering. There is much 
to suggest that the Byzantine tradition is alive and well in a significant 
number of modern Greek thinkers. 


— John E. Rexine 
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Reflections on Byzantine Ecclesiology: 
Nicetas Stethatos’ “On The Hierarchy” 

Joost van Rossum 


A few years ago, in an article on “Priesthood and Confession 
in St. Symeon the New Theologian,” 1 we tried to point out a the¬ 
ological problem which is provoked by some passages in the works 
of this unique mystic and saint of the Church. One of our con¬ 
clusions was that St. Symeon should be criticized insofar as he 
stressed the individual and subjective element of Christian life too 
one-sidedly. 2 

A similar theological problem is encountered in the works of 
St. Symeon’s disciple and biographer, Nicetas Stethatos. Bom in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, he entered the monastery 
of Studios in Constantinople around the year 1020. At that time 
he was about fourteen years old. Soon he became one of St. 
Symeon’s favorite disciples. In consequence of a vision he copied 
and edited the works of his master, around 1035. Besides his 
biography of St. Symeon, of which only a short recension is left, 3 
he wrote a number of short theological works on various topics 
and played a role in the tragic controversies of the year 1054. 4 It is 
striking, however, that quotations from St. Symeon are not found 
in his works, as Darrouzes remarks. 5 There is only one passage in 
his works where we can discover the direct influence of his master. 

The passage in question is the fifth chapter of his treatise On 
the Hierarchy . 6 This work is a commentary on the works of 

1 St. Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 20 (1976), pp. 220-228. 

Hbid., p. 224. 

3 Ed. Irenee Hausherr, Un grand mystique byzantin. Vie de Symeon le 
Nouveau Theologien (Orientalia Christiana 12, Rome, 1928). 

4 Nicetas Stethatos, Opuscules et lettres, Ed. J. Darrouzes, Sources chreti - 
ennes 81 (Paris, 1961), pp. 7-14. Hans-Georg Beck, Kirche und theologische 
Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munchen, 1959), pp. 535-537. 

5 Op. cit . p. 35. 

6 Ed, Darrouzes, op. cit., pp. 334-344. 
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(Pseudo-) Dionysius the Areopagite, viz. On the Celestial Hierarchy 
and On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy . According to the mysterious 
author of these writings, probably a Syrian bishop who lived in the 
beginning of the sixth century, the heavenly and the human world 
are built up in a hierarchical way. The ultimate end and the very 
beginning of these “hierarchies” is God. The beginning or principle 
(dpxn) is the Holy Trinity, “whose will is the salvation of all 
beings endowed with reason, both men and angels. This can only 
happen if those who are saved are deified. Deification means 
assimilation and union with God, as far as possible.” 7 Thus the end 
(gkottoc;) of the hierarchies is a participation in God “as far as 
it is possible.” 8 In spite of this underlying idea of “deification,” which 
is an essential theme of Orthodox Tradition, the system itself is 
rather Neoplatonic and not exclusively Christian. For according to 
this system “each order participates in God ‘according to its capac¬ 
ity,’ but this participation is granted through the order immediately 
superior.” 9 Though it is true that not everyone participates in God 
in the same manner, 10 the idea that the measure of our “knowl¬ 
edge” of God depends on the rank which one has in a “hierarchy” 
contradicts the mystery of the incarnation of God. 11 We see in fact 
how a Gregory Palamas will correct Dionysius implicitly on this 
point. 12 The incarnation has changed the relation between God and 
man. That is the very reason why the Church venerates the Theo¬ 
tokos, who is seen as the personification of the redeemed mankind, 
as “more honorable than the cherubim and more glorious beyond 
compare than the seraphim.” 

Moreover, the author of the Corpus pseudo-dionysianum him- 

7 On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy , PG 3:373D-376A. 

Hbid 392A. On the Celestial Hierarchy III, 2, ed. Sources chretiennes 58, 
p. 87f, PG 3:165A. 

9 J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology (New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1976), p. 28. 

10 Cf. On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, PG 3:373B, “There is One at 
which all those who are like God aim, but they do not participate in a uniform 
manner (eviaicoc;) in One and the Same but rather as the Divine Balance 
distributes the portion to every one according to his due (koct’ &£(ocv).” Thus 
all “who are like God” participate in one and the same God, but not “in a 
uniform manner.” Our “knowledge” of God depends both on our “worthiness” 
and on the will of God. 

11 Cf. Rene Roques, L’Univers dionysien. Structure hierarchique du monde 
selon le Pseudo-Denys (Paris: Aubier, 1954), p, 329. 

12 J. Meyendorff, Introduction a Vetude de Gregoire Palamas (Paris: Edi¬ 
tion du Seuil, 1959), pp. 264f., 284; Eng. tr. A Study of Gregory Palamas 
(second ed. Crestwood, N.Y.: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1974), pp. 
191-192, 204-207. 
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self leaves many questions to the reader. One of them is the rela¬ 
tion between the “celestial hierarchy” and the “ecclesiastical hier¬ 
archy.” Another question is the relation between the “hierarch” 13 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the bishop, and the other orders in 
this hierarchy: is it true that a bishop always receives more “light,” 
“knowledge” or grace than a priest, a deacon or a layman? This 
ambiguity is the reason why his works, which were granted much 
authority both in the East and the West, will be commented upon 
throughout the ages. And also the already mentioned treatise of 
Nicetas shows the authority which was given to these writings in 
later ages. 

Nicetas is especially concerned with the two questions we 
just posed. Most of his work is devoted to the problem of the 
relation between the two hierarchies. In order to be able to divide 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy into three triads, like the celestial 
hierarchy, Nicetas is forced to develop Dionysius’ thought and to 
add among others the ranks of patriarch, metropolitan and arch¬ 
bishop to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, which are not mentioned by 
the Areopagite. Thus the first rank of the celestial hierarchy, formed 
by the thrones, the cherubim and seraphim, corresponds to the first 
rank of the ecclesiastical hierarchy: the patriarchs, the metro¬ 
politans and the archbishops. After death man will join the cor¬ 
responding rank of the celestial hierarchy, if he deserves it. Thus, 
for example, the patriarchs “have rested and will rest with glory 
at the places of the thrones, because they have represented (e£ei- 
KOViaavTEc;) their place in the ecclesiastical hierarchy.” 14 

The fifth chapter is in fact a long digression which deals with 
the problem what to think if lower ranks of the ecclesiastical hier¬ 
archy, i.e. priests, deacons or monks, show more “lightening wis¬ 
dom of the Word of God” and “heavenly knowledge” than bishops. 
Nicetas gives the following answer to this question: 

But some will perhaps say again: what if someone has 
not been granted the dignity of the episcopate, but ex¬ 
ceeds the bishops in divine knowledge and wisdom? In 
that case I repeat what I have said before: whoever is given 
(the power) to reveal the (Holy) Spirit through the word, 

13 On the meaning of the word ispapxriq in the vocabulary of Pseudo- 
Dionysius see Roques, op. cit., p. 176. n. 1. See also J. Meyendorff, Christ in 
Eastern Christian Thought (second ed. Crestwood, N.Y.: St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1975), pp. 104-105 (references to Nicetas Stethatos as 
well). 

14 IV, 26, ed. Darrouzes, op. cit., p. 330 
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upon him shines also the glory of the episcopal dignity. 15 

For he is bishop in the eyes of God and the Church of 
Christ, who has been revealed in the Church by the Holy 
Spirit as a theologian (GsoXoyoc;), rather than he who 
has received the episcopal ordination from men but still 
needs initiation (puoTaycoyLoev) into the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; rather than he who is pressed by 
ignorance and passes his life in the utmost absence of 
reason (ocXoyia) and is not deemed worthy of any 
heavenly grace which is given by God to the faithful.. , 16 

In my opinion he is a bishop, as I have said and as it 
seems to be the truth, whose reason has been purified 
from every ignorance as a result of an abundant par¬ 
ticipation in the Holy Spirit; who has been enlightened 
abundantly by His transcendent (uTispcpcbTOu;) illumina¬ 
tions; who has reached “the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ and has become a perfect man” and 
who has got a reason which experiences the communion 
with God (£v £TuaTr|pr] xfjq GEOcpxiKrjq p£TaXrj- 
ip£CDc;) .. , 17 

That bishop who is not initiated (apur|Toq) and still needs 
initiation from persons who take the second or the third 
rank after him, really bears a false name (i|;su56vupo<;) 
though he might have high thoughts about his ordination and 
exceed all the others in dignity and mock them and be 
arrogant towards them. 18 

We may wonder if these passages have been inspired by Pseudo- 
Dionysius, whom he quotes at length in this treatise, or by St. 
Symeon. According to both of them the priesthood is “a personal 
state of man and not a function in the community.” 19 As for this 
problem we have to make the following remark. The author of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy does not say that every spiritual man is a 
bishop, but only the reverse: he seems to take for granted that 
every bishop is a spiritual man. So we read that 

15 ld. V, 36, p. 338. 

16 Id. V, 37, p. 340. 

17 ld. V, 38, pp. 340-342. Cf. Eph. 4:13. 

16 Id . V, 40, p. 344. 

19 J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology , p. 28. 
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The divine hierarch is an image and imitation of that (Divine 
Liturgy), 20 unfolding abundantly the radiant rays of his 
divine teaching to all and being ready, as an imitation of 
God, to enlighten him who will approach.. . 21 

And even St. Symeon does not simply say that every “mystic” is 
called to be a priest. The office of the priesthood is, according to 
him, based on a special vocation: 

For it is not all those people who have the right to of¬ 
ficiate; but, even if someone had completely received the 
grace of the Spirit and if he was free from sin from his 
mother’s womb, unless by His command and by His choice 
God give him the assurance by divinely enlightening his 
soul and enkindle him with the desire of divine love, it 
does not seem to me reasonable that he offer the Divine 
Sacrifice and that he touch the untouchable and awesome 
mysteries .. . 22 

Thus, Nicetas does not say exacdy the same as Pseudo-Dionysius 
or St. Symeon. However, we can say that his “anti-hierarchical” 
utterances are closer to the latter. 23 

What Nicetas and St. Symeon say is not something new but be¬ 
longs to a tradition which goes back to Origen and even to the 
“prophets” and other charismatic leaders in the Early Church. 24 
This tradition, which we may call “gnostic,” “prophetic” or “charis¬ 
matic,” 25 stresses the individual aspect of Christian existence and 
sometimes provokes a tension in the Church’s life, as we see in all 
the texts we have quoted. The earliest Christian documents speak 

20 The author is saying in the foregoing that the “Divine Light” can be 
given by God only to “spiritual eyes,” that is to say, eyes which are able 
to receive it. 

21 PG 3:400B. 

22 Hymn XIX. Translation by George A. Maloney, Hymns of Divine Love 
(Denville, New Jersey: Dimension Books, n.d.), p. 88. 

23 Cf. Darrouzes, op. cit., p. 35f. However, Nicetas was no more than St. 
Symeon a “revolutionary.” Cf. Darrouzes, pp. 36, 341, n. 1; our article on 
St. Symeon, p. 224. 

^Cf. J. Meyendorff, Christ , p. 109; our article on St. Symeon, p. 225. 

^These words should not be misunderstood. The term “charismatic leader” 
does not imply that the hierarchy of the Church is not charismatic. We must 
remember the wise words of Fr. Afanassieff: “The Church cannot have 
non-charismatic members...” Nicolas Afanassieff, L’Eglise du Saint-Esprit 
(Paris: Du Cerf, 1975), p. 44. The term “gnostic” does not refer here to the 
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about such a tension. 26 This is not an accidental fact, but rather 
says something about the essence of the Church. The Church itself 
is basically charismatic, as Fr. Afanassieff writes: 

The charismatic epoch has not ceased: it continues in the 
Church, though under a different form. The end of the 
charismatic epoch would mean the end of the existence 
of the Church, which always has been and always remains 
a charismatic organism. 27 

But besides the individual aspect of Christian life there is also 
a corporate aspect. The Church is first of all the holy people 
(Xaoq) of God (cf. 1 Peter 2:9), the mystical Body of Christ. 
And the very concept of “body” implies a certain hierarchy. A 
theologian must place a question mark when he sees that this cor¬ 
porate aspect of Christian existence seems to be forgotten. And it 
is striking that a Nicetas Stethatos, who was much more a sys¬ 
tematic theologian than St. Symeon, was not able to discern this 
theological problem and to see that his remarks on the office of 
the bishop “destroy the whole edifice of the hierarchy.” 28 

The practical and juridical mind of the Western theologians was 
more inclined to construct a theology of the objective character of 
the sacraments. Scholastic theology developed Augustine’s idea of 
an indelible “mark” ( character ) of Christ, which is given to those 
who receive the sacraments. The Council of Trent states, that “in 
the sacrament of Holy Orders and in Baptism and in Confirmation 
a mark is pressed, which cannot be wiped out or taken away.” 29 
The well-known term ex opere operato (“in consequence of the rite 
which is performed,” i.e. idependently of the personal state of the one 
who performs it) has been in use in Latin sacramental theology since 

heresy of Gnosticism, but to the personal experience or “knowledge” of God. 
According to Clement of Alexandria, every Christian is called to become a 
“gnostic” (yvcootik6c;). Cf. Strom . IV, 21, The Ante-Nicene Fathers , ed. by 
A. Roberts and J. Donaldson, Vol. II (New York, 1925), p. 433. 

26 1 Cor. 12. It seems that sometimes in the practice of the Early Church 
prophets could take the place of the bishop: “Elect for yourselves bishops and 
deacons ... for they, too, render you the sacred service (X&nroupyoGai . . . 
tf)V XsLxoupyiav) of the prophets and the teachers.” Cf. The Didache of the 
twelve Apostles , ch. 15. 

27 Op. cit . p. 192. 

28 Darrouzes, op. cit., p. 36. 

z9 “.. . in sacramento ordinis, sicut et in baptismo et confirmatione character 
imprimitur, qui nec deleri nec auferri protest...” Tridentinum, Sessio XXIII, 
Cap. IV. 
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thetwelfth century. 30 The Reformation “protested” against the dangers 
which such a theology contained (a magical understanding of the sac¬ 
raments, clericalism) and stressed one-sidedly the “priesthood of all 
believers.” The great mistake, however, of the Reformers was that 
they changed Christianity into a “religion of the Book” (sola 
scriptura ). The authority of the Church, i.e. the Pope, made way 
for the authority of the Bible. The Reformata is in fact on a level 
with the Romana when it is looking for some outward authority. 

It should not be denied, of course, that the Second Vatican 
Council has opened some new perspectives. But, as the Anglican 
theologian Eugene R. Fairweather put it, “the Pope seems to be 
something more than the head of the college of bishops.” 31 Official 
Roman Catholic ecclesiology still divides the Body of Christ which 
by its very nature cannot be divided. For, in the words of Fr. 
Afanassieff, “the differentiation in the Body of Christ is not on¬ 
tological, but functional.” 32 Ontologically, all members of the Church 
are “laymen,” belonging to the Holy People of God. Therefore any 
form of clericalism (the idea that only the clergy or even one bishop 
can represent the Church) changes the very nature of the Church. 

The Church, that is the life in the Holy Spirit, 33 does not know 
any authority or power, except the “power of love.” 34 And it is 
this “power” which is the foundation of the Body of Christ. “There 
are varieties of gifts,” says the Apostle, “but the same Spirit. And 
there are varieties of service, but the same Lord. And there are 
varieties of working, but it is the same God who inspires them all 
in every one.” 35 

It appears also from this text that the basis of the Church’s 
existence is not only the Holy Spirit, but the Holy Trinity as a 
whole. The three divine persons are always “undivided,” as the 
Church confesses in her liturgical texts. We just pointed out the 
two aspects of Christian existence: the individual or charismatic 
aspect and, on the other hand, the Church as the Body of Christ. 

30 Adolf Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, III (Tubingen, 1910 4 ), 
p. 553, n. 

sl The Second Vatican Council. Studies by Eight Anglican Observers , ed. 
by Bernard C. Pawley (London, New York: Oxford University Press, 1967), 
p. 77. 

Z2 Op. cit. 9 p. 127. 

33 Cf. St. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer Ill, 24, 1: “Where the Church is, there is 
also the Spirit of God and where the Spirit of God is, there is the Church 
and every kind of grace.*’ 

M The last chapter of Fr. Afanassieff’s inspiring book. 

35 1 Cor. 12:4-6. 
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The former we may call the “pneumatological aspect” of the Church 
and the latter the “christological aspect” of the Church. But ul¬ 
timately this twofold aspect of the Church refers to the Father, 
who is the principle (ap/i]) of the Godhead. The Orthodox Tradi¬ 
tion emphasized always the so-called “monarchy” of the Father. 
That is the reason why the Western doctrine of the Filioque always 
has been rejected by the Orthodox Church. It is not within the 
scope of this article to deal in detail with this important, but com¬ 
plex theological problem. 36 But we cannot avoid noting here the 
ecclesiological implications of the doctrine of the Filioque? 1 For if 
the basis of the Church’s existence is the Holy Trinity, the vision 
one has of the Church depends on how one approaches the mystery 
of God. The doctrine of the Filioque implies that the “first principle 
of the Godhead” is the divine essence and not the person or hypos¬ 
tasis of the Father. 38 In other words, to put it simply: God is a 
philosophical conception rather than a person. This is the basic ob¬ 
jection of Orthodox theologians. 39 Such a vision does not touch only 
upon “theology” in the proper sense (as “speaking about God”), but 
also upon the doctrine of the Church. In such a theology the basis of 
the Church’s existence is no longer the “life-creating Trinity.” We see 
indeed how the West has emphasized the christological or hierarchical 

36 See Richard Haugh, Photius and the Carolingians. The Trinitarian Con¬ 
troversy (Belmont, Mass.: Nordland Publishing Company, 1975), which 
contains also a “select bibliography,” p. 209ff. The Roman Catholic theologian 
Jean-Michel Garrigues has written an interesting and important article, “Le 
sens de la procession du S. Esprit dans la tradition latine du premier 
millenaire,” Contacts . Revue frangaise de VOrthodoxie 75 (1971), pp. 283- 
309. The author shows his sympathy for the Orthodox Tradition (especially 
the Cappadocian Fathers) and points out very well the meaning of the 
terms processio and procedere in Latin trinitarian theology. These words do 
not refer only to the origin of the Son and the Holy Spirit, but they also 
describe the “derivation of the consubstantiality of the Trinity from the 
source of the Father” (p. 297). However, it appears also from this definition, 
that Latin theology does not distinguish clearly between generation of the Son 
and procession of the Spirit. Garrigues admits this “incapacity” of Latin 
pneumatology (p. 298). It seems to us that Latin theology is inclined to con¬ 
fuse the divine persons and that therefore in Latin theology God is an 
“essence” or “substance” rather than a person. That is the real problem 
(see below), which is not discussed by Garrigues. 

37 The two-fold aspect of the Church is brilliantly shown by Vladimir 
Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Crestwood, N.Y.: St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1976), chapter IX. He does not discuss the prob¬ 
lem of the Filioque in this chapter, however. 

38 Cf. Haugh, op. cit.y p. 174. 

S9 Cf. Timothy (Fr. Kallistos) Ware, The Orthodox Church (Penguin 
Books, 1973 6 ), p. 222. 
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aspect of the Church one-sidedly. It emphasized the importance of the 
Church’s ministry in terms of “authority,” culminating in the well- 
known dogma of the Pope’s infallibility in 1870. Such a vision of 
the Church pushes the person or hypostasis of the Holy Spirit as 
it were into the background. 40 The doctrine of the Filioque which 
was added to the symbolum fidei in the sixth century 41 is, so to 
speak, the “symbol” of this distorted ecclesiology. 42 

In our opinion, it is the merit of theologians like St. Symeon 
the New Theologian and Nicetas Stethatos to have stressed the 
spiritual or charismatic basis of the Church’s existence. But their 
vision was one-sided too. That was, indeed, the weakness of their 
theology, and we have to criticize them insofar as they were not 
able to construct a well-balanced theology of the Church. On 
the other hand, as soon as man tries to put the mystery of the 
Church into a system (as we can see in the history of the Western 
Church), that danger arises against which these two theologians 
protested so vehemently, viz. clericalism. And their protests show 
that clericalism is not only a Western phenomenon! No theological 
system can express the reality of the Church because the Church 
is no “system” but the revelation of God’s love in and for the 
world. One does not have to be a Church historian in order to 
know that the Church, both in the East and in the West, did not 
always respond to the commandment of love which was given to 
her by her Lord (John 15:12). But theologians like St. Symeon 
and Nicetas bear witness to the fact that the Church is and always 
has to be the “Church of the Holy Spirit,” the revelation of a 
Kingdom which is not “of this world.” 


40 Maybe it is not accidental that the order of the divine persons men¬ 
tioned by St. Paul in 1 Cor. 12:4-6 begins with the Holy Spirit. 

41 At the Spanish Council of Toledo in 589. See Haugh, op. cit. 9 p. 27ff. 
Terms like ab utroque , however, are used already earlier by Western Fathers 
and councils, beginning with St. Ambrose in the fourth century. See Garrigues, 
op. cit., pp. 294, 303f, 305. 

42 Cf. Ware, op. cit. 9 p. 222f. 
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Echoes of Renan’s “Vie de Jesus” in Tolstoi’s 

“SoEDINENIE I PEREVOD ChETYREKH EvANGELH” 
David Matual 


It is widely believed today that Tolstoi was staunchly opposed 
to the writings of the French scholar Ernest Renan, who enjoyed 
a considerable vogue among European intellectuals in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 1 2 Tolstoi’s numerous pronounce¬ 
ments on such works of Renan as Marc Aurele et la fin du monde 
antique and his play L’Abbesse de Jouarre make such a con¬ 
clusion all but inevitable. Yet, on occasion, one finds a glimmer 
of admiration—particularly for some of the ideas in the earliest 
works—which suggests that Tolstoi’s opinion was in fact much 
more balanced, or, rather, much more mixed, than has been 
commonly supposed. His reaction to UAvenir de la science 
(written in 1848, published in 1890) is a case in point. On 
January 7, 1891, he wrote to N. N. Strakhov: 

I have read a third of it, and in my opinion Renan never 
wrote anything more intelligent. The whole thing glistens 
with wit and with subtle, accurate, profound observations 
on the most important matters—on science, philosophy, 
philology as he understands it, and on religion. . . . Isn’t 
his argument charming that miracles were not super¬ 
natural for the people of antiquity, but natural phe¬ 
nomena, and that from their point of view everything 
was accomplished by miracles, just as the common peo¬ 
ple believe now? 3 

1 This view is evident, for example, in Nicolas Weisbein, L’Evolution 
religieuse de Tolstoi (Paris: Librairie des cinq continents, 1960), p. 118. See 
also E. B. Greenwood, Tolstoy: The Comprehensive Vision (London: J. M. 
Dent, 1975), p. 131. 

2 Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoi, Polnoe Sobranie sochinenii, ed. V. G. Chertkov 

et al., 90 vols. (Moscow: GIKhL, 1928-58), LXV, 216-17. 
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Among Renan’s works, the one which had the greatest impact 
on Tolstoi and which he quoted and paraphrased on numerous oc¬ 
casions was the widely known and heatedly debated Vie de Jesus 
(1863). At a time of deep spiritual turmoil and on the eve of 
the religious crisis which was to alter his life forever, Tolstoi re¬ 
ceived a copy of Vie de Jesus from Strakhov and read it enthusias¬ 
tically. In a long letter to his friend (April 17, 1878) he gives a 
thoroughly negative evaluation with hostile and at times even ran¬ 
corous comments, which indicate complete disagreement with Renan: 

I fasted today and started to read the Gospel and Renan’s 
Vie de Jesus . I read the whole thing. And as I read, I kept 
wondering about you. I can account for your bias toward 
Renan only by the fact that you were very young when 
you read him. If Renan has any thoughts of his own, they 
are the following two: (1) that Christ did not know 
revolution et le progres . In this respect Renan tries to cor¬ 
rect him and criticizes him from the height of that idea. This 
is a terrible thing, for me at least. . . . Renan’s other new idea 
is that if there is such a thing as a teaching of Christ, then 
a certain man must have existed who sweated and relieved 
himself. . . . Moral truth can and should be studied. There 
is no end to its study. But the study goes deep, as it does 
among religious people. It is not like this childish, vulgar, 
and vile nonsense. 3 

Tolstoi’s direct statement is amply supported by the reminiscences 
of I. M. Ivakin, who was a tutor to his children in the early 1880’s. 
Ivakin recalls: 

He [i.e., Tolstoi] didn’t like Renan (or Strauss, I believe) 
because they were concerned with the factual aspect of the 
New Testament. He also didn’t like Renan because his Vie 
de Jesus supposedly smelled of the Parisian boulevard and 
because Renan called Christ promeneur and charmant 
docteur . 4 

3 Tolstoi, LXII, 413-14. It is worth noting that after the word fasted 
Tolstoi inserted the phrase “for the last time” and then crossed it out. See 
N. N. Gusev, Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoi: Materialy k biografii s 1870 po 
1881 god (Moscow: AN SSSR, 1963), p. 492. 

4 “Zapiski I. M, Ivakina,” Literaturnoe nasledstvo , Vol. 69, Bk. 2 (Moscow: 
AN SSSR, 1961), p. 40. 
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Ivakin’s memoirs are particularly valuable because, as a former 
student of Greek, he was frequently called upon by Tolstoi to help 
him with the project that consumed much of his time and energy 
in those years and which was to become the bedrock of Tolstoian 
Christianity: Soedinenie i perevod chetyrekh evangelii (Union and 
Translation of the Four Gospels ). Ivakin’s recollection of Tolstoi’s 
reaction to Renan would suggest that the newly emerging transla¬ 
tion of the gospels was to represent, at least in part, a polemical 
assault against the French author and against the entire tradition of 
the historical school of biblical criticism. In point of fact, the 
parallels between the Soedinenie and Vie de Jesus are far more 
numerous and striking than the differences. There is a remarkable 
agreement between the two men on many of the most fundamental 
issues of Christian dogma. Tolstoi may have despised the “Parisian 
boulevard” in Renan, but the religious views which he allegedly 
derives from the gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John show 
a surprising affinity with those of his French contemporary. 

One of the basic tenets of Tolstoi’s brand of Christianity is 
the rejection of the belief in the divinity of Jesus. Such a belief is 
abhorrent to him, and many pages of the Soedinenie are devoted 
to refuting it. One of the passages Tolstoi dwells on is John 10:24-25 
(“So the Jews gathered round him and said to him ‘How long will 
you keep us in suspense? If you are the Christ, tell us plainly.’ 
Jesus answered them: T told you, and you do not believe. The 
works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness to me”). 5 
In his commentaries he insists on understanding the question of 
the Jews in the following sense: Is Jesus God? He further beclouds 
the issue by playing up Jesus’ refusal to respond directly. All this 
leads to a questionable interpretation: “If he was God, then how 
could an almighty, all-knowing, and all-good God not know all the 
sufferings which those Jews and we would assume along with a 
billion other people, tormented by doubts and deprived of salva¬ 
tion? He could not have failed to pity them and us. All he had to 
say was, ‘Yes, I am God,’ and the Jews and we would have been 
happy.” 6 Tolstoi arrives at his conclusion by ignoring the fact that 
the Jews are merely asking Jesus whether he is the Christ or Messiah. 
Furthermore, he assumes, without any real justification, that Jesus’ 
silence, or, rather, his failure to give a simple answer, indicates a 

5 All quotations from the Bible in English are based on the Revised 
Standard Version, or RSV. 

Tolstoi, XXIV, 486. All subsequent references to this volume will be 
given parenthetically in the text. 
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denial of his divinity. In this passage, however, and in so many 
others, Tolstoi makes his point repeatedly: Jesus is not God but 
merely a man who had become fully conscious of his relationship 
with the God within and who wished to make others aware of that 
same relationship. To be sure, Tolstoi did not borrow this idea 
from Renan. Nevertheless, it is instructive to note that the man 
he repeatedly branded as an ideological enemy has, on this issue, a 
remarkably similar point of view. In Vie de Jesus he says quite 
plainly: “At no time does Jesus express the sacrilegious idea that he 
is God. He believes he has a direct relationship with God; he be¬ 
lieves he is the son of God.” 7 

The title “son of God,” alluded to in the passage from Renan 
above, and the title “son of man” are of crucial importance in any 
christological controversy. Generally speaking, Tolstoi and Renan 
share the same interpretation of the two terms. The Tolstoian version 
of Mark 1:1 (in the RSV it is “The beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God”) is followed by the note: “The 
expression ‘Son of God’ is accepted by the Church as the name 
of Jesus Christ exclusively. But according to the gospel it does not 
have this exclusive meaning. It is equally applicable to all people. 
This meaning is clearly expressed in all the passages of the gospel” 
(p. 21). As we have already seen, Renan’s view is the same. In 
one passage he writes: “He is the son of God. But all men are or 
can become this to varying degrees” (p. 175). As far as the title 
“son of man” is concerned, Tolstoi seems less sure of himself. In 
some passages, he treats it as a synonym of “son of God” and thus 
as a synonym of “man.” His translation of Mark 2:28 (“So the 
Son of man is lord even of the sabbath”) reflects this: “I potomu 
chelovek gospodin subboty” (“And therefore man is the lord of the 
sabbath,” p. 105). In other contexts he is inclined to identify the 
phrase with “the spirit living within the man” (p. 299). At no time, 
however, does he favor the widely accepted notion that “son of 
man” is a messianic title. Renan, too, refuses to accord to either 
phrase an extraordinary or supernatural meaning. For him, as in 
the following passage, the difference is merely one of usage: “The 
title ‘son of God’ or simply ‘son’ thus became for Jesus a title 
analogous to ‘son of man,’ the only difference being that he called 
himself ‘son of man’ and does not seem to have used the phrase 

‘son of God’ in the same way” (p. 176). 

7 Vie de Jesus (Paris: Nelson, Calmann-Levy, 1930), p. 52. All sub¬ 
sequent references to this volume will be given parenthetically in the text. 

All translations from the French are my own. 
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The most important feast day on the Christian calendar is 
Easter. In its own way Easter is just as important to Tolstoi as to 
his Orthodox compatriots. It is in fact the central issue in his re¬ 
marks on the nature and mission of Christ. To accept it, he be¬ 
lieves, is to accept the Christianity of the priests. To reject it is to 
strike out on an entirely different path, a path he believes leads to 
a true perception of Christ and to the meaning of life itself. It is 
therefore not surprising that he devotes a great deal of space to the 
refutation and the mockery of the traditional Christian belief in the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus, His attitude is transparently clear in a 
lengthy passage in his commentary devoted to the standard ac¬ 
counts of the event. It is one of the most extraordinary examples of 
ostranenie (“defamiliarization”) in all his writtings: 

For some reason he appeared to Mary Magdalene, from 
whom he had expelled seven devils, and told her not to 
touch him because he had not yet gone to the father. Then 
he appeared to some more women and said that he would 
later come to his brothers. Then he appeared to the disciples 
and explained something to them from Moses—of all things. 
They saw him and then they didn’t see him. Then he ap¬ 
peared to the disciples, scolded them for their disbelief, 
showed them his side, and breathed on them. The result of 
this is that whose sins they forgive they will be forgiven. 
Then he appeared to Thomas and again said nothing. Then 
he caught a fish and caught many more with his disciples 
and fried them. And he said three times to Peter: feed my 
sheep. And he predicted Peter’s death. Then he appeared 
to 500 brothers at once and also said nothing. Then he 
said that power had been given to him in heaven and on 
earth and that because of this it was necessary to bathe 
people in the name of the father, the son, and the holy 
spirit, and that whoever is bathed will be saved, and that 
they and all those to whom this spirit would be given would 
take snakes in their hands and drink poison without harm 
and speak all languages—which they obviously have not 
done and do not do. And then he flew away to heaven. He 
didn’t say anything else. Why did he have to rise just to 
do and say all these stupid things? (p. 791) 

In Tolstoi’s view, the story of the resurrection is nothing more than 
an ingenious publicity stunt, the purpose of which was to attract 
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attention to the early Christian mission and to lend to the teachings 
of the apostles and their successors an aura of infallibility. Renan 
suggests much the same thing: 

Merely conceiving the good is, in fact, not enough. It must 
be made to succeed among men. For that, less scrupulous 
means are necessary. Certainly, if the gospel were limited to 
a few chapters from Matthew and Luke, it would be more 
nearly perfect and would not now lend itself to so many 
objections. But without miracles would it have converted 
the world? If Jesus had been dead at the point where we 
came in on his career, there would not be a single page in 
his life which would offend us. But, greater in the eyes of 
God, he would have remained unknown to men. . . . (pp. 
63-64) 

It is Renan’s conviction that Jesus rejected the traditional Jewish 
notion of a transcendant God in favor of an immanent God. In his 
view, it is one’s relationship with this inner God which constitutes 
the essence of religious faith. These are the words he uses to char¬ 
acterize what he believes to be the innovation of Jesus’ thought: 

A lofty notion of the divinity, which he did not owe to 
Judaism and which seem to have been entirely the creation 
of his own great soul, was to a certain extent the principle 
of his power. It is the idea of a God who is father, whose 
voice can be heard in the calm of one’s conscience and the 
silence of the heart. Jesus has no visions. God does not talk 
to him as to someone outside himself. He feels himself to 
be with God, and what he says of his Father, he draws from 
his heart. He lives within God through a constant com¬ 
munication. (p. 52) 

It would not be difficult to find parallel passages in the commentaries 
of the Soedinenie . Indeed, from the opening chapter, with its ref¬ 
erences to John 1:18 (“No one has ever seen God”), to the con¬ 
cluding lines, Tolstoi states his opposition to the belief in an ex¬ 
ternal and personal God. His remarks at the beginning of chapter 5 
(which is aptly subtitled “The New Teaching Concerning God”) 
are fully illustrative: 

God-Spirit is in every person. Every person, besides his 
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origins in flesh and his dependence on flesh, knows in his 
freedom his other origins and his dependence on spirit. It 
is this awareness which is God in the world . God, the prin¬ 
ciple of all things, has given to people this awareness of 
himself and apart from this does not take part in the af¬ 
fairs of the world. People can find God within themselves. 

He is in their souls, (p. 285) 

Like Renan, Tolstoi too posits a “constant communication” as the 
basis of all truly meaningful spiritual life. For him, the genius of 
Jesus consisted in becoming aware and teaching others to become 
aware of the fact that goodness is a relationship of assent to the 
logos , which he translates as razumenie zhizni (“understanding of 
life”) and often equates with the concept of divinity itself. 

One of the basic precepts of the Tolstoian gospel—and, as we 
shall see, of Vie de Jesus—\s that the teaching of Jesus represents 
a complete break with Jewish tradition. Tolstoi does not merely 
mean that Christianity is a new departure, but a decisive and even 
hostile rupture with Jewish tradition. His hostility may extend to 
any aspect of Jewish life, particularly if that aspect survives in 
modem forms of organized Christianity. The clergy, the rituals, and 
the day-to-day practices of both faiths are swept aside as noxious 
obstacles to the triumph of the logos. Tolstoi’s religion is a uni¬ 
versal religion with no ties whatsoever to race or cult. There are 
numerous passages throughout the Soedinenie which fortify this 
point. In one place, for example, he speaks of the official religion 
of Jesus’ time as “the godless teaching of the Mosaic books” (p. 
641). In another, he juxtaposes Jesus’ teachings with those of 
Judaism: “There is no comparison: throughout his teaching Jesus 
is closer to the pagans than to the Jews” (p. 673). Any verse 
which suggests the slightest respect for the law and Jewish tradi¬ 
tions is either omitted or transformed until it is in perfect con¬ 
formity with Tolstoi’s biases. Perhaps the touchiest verse is Matthew 
5:18 (“For truly, I say to you, till heaven and earth pass away, not 
an iota, not a dot, will pass from the law until all is accomplished”). 
Tolstoi deals with the challenge inherent in these words by insist¬ 
ing that the law in question is not the Mosaic Law, as the Church 
has always claimed, but the moral law, i.e., the law which flows 
naturally from the promptings of the logos. As if to emphasize the 
alienation between Judaism and this higher, moral law, he takes 
John 7:19 (“Did not Moses give you the law?”), changes the 
punctuation, and produces the following translation: “Ne Moisei 
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dal vam zakon” (“It is not Moses who gave you the law,” p. 442). 
The same emphasis on religious universalism can be found in Vie 
de Jesus. One of the strongest such pronouncements occurs in 
Renan’s comments on the story of Jesus’ conversation with the 
Samaritan woman. This, in his view, is the meaning of the passage: 

On the day he uttered these remarks he was truly the son 
of God. For the first time he said the word on which the 
edifice of the eternal religion would rest. He founded a 
pure cult, without dates, without country, the one which 
all lofty souls would practice to the end of time. On that 
day his religion was not only the right religion of humanity; 
it was the absolute religion, (pp. 168-69) 

Elsewhere he remarks: “The God of Jesus is not the biased despot 
who chose Israel as his people and protects it against everyone 
else. It is the God of humanity” (p. 53). 

So insistent is Renan on this vital point that he even questions 
the very Jewishness of Jesus. Clearly, a religious universalism cannot 
be bound up with the limitation of nationality any more than it can 
with the obstacles of time and place. The following lines illustrate 
his viewpoint: “It is therefore impossible here to raise any ques¬ 
tion of race and to investigate which blood flowed in the veins of 
him who contributed the most to effacing blood distinctions among 
men” (p. 18). 

Tolstoi is inclined to agree. Although he vacillates somewhat 
on this question, he generally opposes any suggestion that Jesus 
was a Jew who fulfilled the promises made by God to Abraham and 
his descendants. It would be difficult to prove that he got this idea 
from Renan; we do know, however, that he was greatly impressed 
with Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s book, Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century . In a letter to E. R. Stamo (December 14, 
1907) he reacts to one of Chamberlain’s contentions: “His assertion 
that Christ was not a Jew by race, a claim that is completely ac¬ 
curate and which he has proved irrefutably, is only a small part of 
his marvellously conceived book.” 8 While Tolstoi does not spend 
time on this idea in the Soedinenie , it is clearly in the background 
of all his attacks on the alleged links between Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity. Such, for example, is the statement made at the beginning 
of chapter 2: “The meaning of Christ’s words and actions ... is that 
Christ denies the entire, absolutely the entire Jewish faith” (p. 99). 


8 Tolstoi, LXXVII, 258. 
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Tolstoi’s intransigent position on the question of Jesus’ ethnic 
background is motivated in large part by his desire to associate 
formal Judaism with modern organized Christianity (especially in 
its Russian Orthodox manifestation) and to demean the latter 
through direct and frequent attacks on the former. Crudely put, the 
argument goes like this: Jesus was not a Jew; Jesus was opposed to 
Judaism; Judaism and Russian Orthodoxy are the same; therefore 
Jesus is against Russian Orthodoxy. Time and again Tolstoi criticizes 
all external forms of worship: the observance of the sabbath and 
the provisions of the law, fasting, almsgiving, worship in the temple. 
What he demands is a “pure” religion, free of every external con¬ 
straint. Renan insists on the same thing, as in this passage from 
Vie de Jesus : “A pure cult, a religion without priests and without 
external practices, resting entirely on the feelings of the heart, on 
the imitation of God, on the immediate relationship of the conscience 
with the heavenly Father—these were the consequences of his prin¬ 
ciples” (p. 58). The same idea is expressed somewhat more force¬ 
fully in still another passage: 

One thought at least which Jesus took with him from 
Jerusalem and which now seems rooted in him is that there 
is no possible alliance with the old Jewish cult. The abolish¬ 
ing of sacrifices, which had so disgusted him, the elimination 
of an impious and arrogant priesthood, and, in a general 
sense, the abrogation of the law, seemed absolutely necessary 
to him. From then on, he presents himself not as a Jewish 
reformer, but as a destroyer of Judaism, (p. 159) 

One of the tacks Tolstoi employs to draw a connection between 
ancient Judaism and modem Christianity is to translate the word 
Pharisaios (“Pharisee”) as “Orthodox.” He does this on numerous 
occasions, as in his translation of Luke 6:2 (“But some of the 
Pharisees said, ‘Why are you doing what is not lawful to do on the 
sabbath?’”), which reads: “I nekotorye iz pravoslavnykh uvidali 
i govoriat im: Chto eto delaete to, chego ne dolzhno delat’ v subbotu” 
(“And some of the Orthodox saw it and said to them: ‘Why are you 
doing what must not be done on the sabbath?’ ” p. 103). The origin 
of Tolstoi’s translation cannot be established with absolute certainty, 
but he was surely aware of the following passage from Renan: “We 
will often see him [i.e., Jesus] casually shocking the prejudices of 
respectable people, seeking to raise up the classes humiliated by the 
orthodox [italics mine], and thus exposing himself to the severest 
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reproaches of the pious” (p. 111). The aim of Tolstoi’s rather ar¬ 
bitrary translation is to discredit the modern clergy by linking it to 
the religious leaders who are so often the object of Christ’s most 
vehement criticisms. , 

The comparisons between Tolstoi in the Soedinenie i perevod 
chetyrekh evangelii and Renan in Vie de Jesus reveal that these two 
presumably antithetical personalities agreed on a number of funda¬ 
mental questions. They both contend that Jesus is not divine, that 
he is the son of God only in the sense that all men are worthy of 
that title, that the resurrection is a nonsense concocted by over- 
zealous Christians eager to spread the gospel as effectively and rapidly 
as possible, that God is an inner force, that true religion is uni¬ 
versal in character, and that Jesus utterly rejected the religious be¬ 
liefs and practices of his time. The differences between Tolstoi and 
Renan are primarily differences in emphasis and aesthetics. It is 
quite true that Tolstoi had no use for the historical school represented 
by Renan. Biographical details in the gospels simply did not in¬ 
terest him. What appalled him most in Renan is precisely what 
Ivakin indicates in his memoirs: the suggestion of the Paris boulevard 
and the condescension of a phrase like “charmant docteur.” It is 
the manner in which Renan expresses his ideas to which Tolstoi 
objects, not the ideas themselves. 
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(continued) 

Dimitri Conomos 


Koinonika of the Menaion 

The first day of September marks the new church year or In¬ 
diction, and on this day remembrance is made of the righteous 
St. Symeon the Stylite and of the synaxis of the Mother of God of 
Miasinoi. The two early Constantinopolitan typika transmit no 
Communion chant proper to the first of these occasions. Patmos 
prescribes the verse commonly given to hierarchs (Psalm 111:6b) 
whereas Holy Cross gives that for the Virgin (Psalm 115:4). In 
Evergetis, one chant is offered for the Indiction in the first mode in 
addition to the former verse for the righteous Symeon, 129 an ordering 
which is duplicated in the Messina typikon. 130 Still in use today, this 
Indiction Koinonikon is the twelfth verse of psalm 64: EuX6yr|aov 
tov ot£<{>ocvov toO sviauTOu xrjc; 0OU (“Thou 

crownest the year with thy bounty”). 131 Both the Uspensky Kondakar 
and the Greek Asmatika transmit the earliest musical settings of 
this text in the first mode. 

Two feasts of the angels (or the “bodiless powers”—dam jxdTCOV 
buvd[T£Gdv) are celebrated in the church year. One on 6 Septem¬ 
ber, according to the old typika, commemorates the synaxis of the 
archangel St. Michael, 132 which later appears as the remembrance 
of the miracle of St. Michael in Chonais; 133 and the second, on 
8 November, has the same dedication as that of the former date, 134 

129 Dimitrievskij, 259. 

isoArranz, 14. 

131 Evergetis and Messina give as the first word E6\ayrjo£i<; (the original 
in the Septuagint), but in subsequent documents, liturgical and musical, this 
appears in the imperative. 

182 Dimitrievskij, 3, and Mateos I, 17. 

133 Arranz, 16, and Dimitrievskij, 261 (Evergetis). 

134 Dimitrievskij, 21; Mateos I, 94. 
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but is renamed later as the Synaxis of the Bodiless Powers 135 or the 
Synaxis of the Archangels Michael and Gabriel and the rest of the 
Bodiless Powers. 136 The Patmos manuscript specifies Psalm 32:1 
for 8 November whereas Holy Cross gives Psalm 148:1 and, sec¬ 
ondly, Psalm 103:4, e O Ttoicov Touq ocyyeXouq ocutoG tcvsG- 
pocxoc, Koci Touq XEiToupyouq ocutoG -nGp cpXdyov (“Thou wilt 
have thy angels be like the winds and thy ministers a flame of 
fire”). This latter text becomes the Communion hymn in all later 
ordos for both feasts even to this day and, subsequently, it becomes 
the ordinary chant for ferial Mondays, which are reserved for the 
memory of angels. The Russian Kondakar has a melody in mode 
VIII (IV plagal) for 6 September while the Greek versions are in 
IV authentic. 137 

Two Communion hymns, which from the thirteenth century are 
used exclusively for Liturgies celebrated on days when the Church 
remembers “those who have fallen asleep” (oi K£Koipr)p£voi), ap¬ 
pear sparingly in the earlier liturgical documents. Both texts are 
half verses sharing the same ending: Mvrjpr) Slkocicov [let syKCO- 
ptCOV ECTTOCl KOc! TO pvqpOOUVOV OCUTCOV £lq y£V£&V Kod ysveocv 
(Proverbs 10:7 and Psalm 101:13, both slightly altered: “The 
righteous will be remembered with praises, and their memory will 
endure unto generations and generations”); and MocKapioi oOq 
Kai TTpooEXoc(3ou, Kupis* kou to pvqpoauvov cxutSv 
siq ysvEccv Kod ysvEocv (Psalms 64:5 and 101:13, slightly altered: 
“Blessed are they, O Lord, who are chosen and brought near; and 
their memory will endure unto generations and generations”). The 
Patmos manuscript contains neither, and the Holy Cross ordo specifies 
the former only for 9 September (the feast of Sts. Joakeim and 
Anna, the martyrs Severianos and Chariton, and the memory of 
the Holy Fathers who met at Ephesus for the Third Ecumenical 
Council which condemned Nestorius). 138 By itself, Evergetis gives 
Mvr|pr| biKodcov as the second Communion verse for 7 January, 
the synaxis of St. John the Baptist. The first is that proper to the 
previous day’s feast, Theophany, while this one applies to the saint. 139 
The same document also prescribes this Communion hymn for the 

1S5 Arranz, 50, and Dimitrievskij, 308. 

136 Mnvcuov, II (Rome, 1889), 73. 

137 Uspensky Kondakar, fols. 191v-192r; MS Lavra F 3, fol. 14r; MS Vat. 
Borg. gr. 19, fol. 21v; and MS Kastoria 8, fol. 26v. 

138 Mateos I, 22. For this day, the Patmos and Evergetis typika prescribe 
Ps. 32:1, as does the modern Menaion. 

1S9 Dimitrievskij, 385. For the three remaining feasts of the Baptist, Ps. 
111:6b is specified in this manuscript, see note 125 above. It is noteworthy 
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Liturgies on the Saturday of Meatfare and for the Tuesday after All 
Saints. In the Uspensky Kondakar this text is provided with a melody 
in mode VI under the rubric “for the dead” (fols. 203v-204r) 140 
while settings in the Greek books are assigned to commemorations 
of the Beheading of St. John the Baptist. Apparently, during the 
thirteenth century, this chant is replaced by the second verse cited 
above. As a Koinonikon, MccK&pioi ouq e^eAe^co receives early 
notice in the Evergetis and Messina typika. In the former it is used 
in the Liturgy on the Saturday of Meatfare as a second hymn to 
Mvrjpr| SiKodcov, while in the latter it appears only in the Liturgy 
on the Saturday before Pentecost, on which day memory is kept 
of all the departed. 141 The two chants appear together in die Greek 
and the Slavonic Asmatika, the former giving a setting of MocKocpioi 
ouq e^eAe^co under the rubric Etc; kohjitjGevtocc; (“for those fallen 
asleep”) is made II plagal. Under the same heading, the twelfth- 
century Blagoveshchensky Kondakar has this Koinonikon in the 
same mode. 142 The Vatican Asmatikon has this verse as the normal 
Communion hymn for Saturdays, the day dedicated to memorials for 
the dead (fols. 8v-9r) and in some ordos an identical regulation ap¬ 
plies today although, as already mentioned, Psalm 32:1 is also usual 
for this day. The same text is ordered by the modern typikon for 
the forefeast of Christmas (24 December), only when it falls on a 
Saturday. If it falls on any other day. Psalm 148:1 is sung. 143 In the 
Apostolos both chants are cited as alternatives for ferial Saturdays. 
The implication is that Psalm 32:1 is used for ferial Saturdays when 
there is no commemoration of the dead and MccK&pioi for the 
Saturdays when Memorials are sung. 144 The fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century musical anthologies do not know Mvr|pr] 5ikoucov as a 
Koinonikon and, as for MocKocpioi, it seems that its use was con¬ 
fined to those Saturdays in the Triodion that were reserved for 
memorials. 

Our earliest Byzantine records reveal that, for the feast of the 
Universal Exaltation of the Cross (14 September), the seventh verse 
of Psalm 4 is used for the Communion: 9 Ear|[i£icb0r| d<j>’ f|p.ac; 
to cpSq tou TTpoacbiToo cou, KOpis (“The light of thy countenance 

that the first part of Proverbs 10:7 is duplicated in the opening of the 
troparion of the saint: Mvf|pr| btKcriou p£T* EyKcopicov ool bk dpK^asi f\ 
papxupia tou Kuplou, Trp65pope. . . . See Mrjvatov, III, 161. 

140 See also Bugge, xi. 

141 Dimitrievskij, 504, and Arranz, 276. 

142 Bugge mistakenly identifies it as mode VII, see p. xi. 

143 0pr)OK£UTLKf) KOci *H0iKT?) ’Ey kukXo'ttcu6sloc, VII (Athens, 1956), 724. 

144 ’ATt6aToAo<; (Rome, 1881), 8. 
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is marked upon us, O Lord”). The Holy Cross typikon has this 
verse as a second hymn after Psalm 148:1 and identifies its mode 
as IV authentic, 145 a modal identity which is corroborated in the 
later documents. 146 The Evergetis manuscript also specifies that this 
chant be used as the Koinonikon for 15 September, the first day of 
the afterfeast. 147 A second feast of the Cross, which occurs on the 
third Sunday of Lent— tt}c; oTaupoTxpoaKUvr|a£Coq (“the adora¬ 
tion of the Cross”)—receives no proper psalmody for the Com¬ 
munion in the two early typika, but the Messina and Evergetis ordos 
give Psalm 4:7 as the second Koinonikon after Psalm 148:l 148 
since the latter usually receives preeminence over proper antiphons 
on Sundays. The Sinai Kanonarion, however, has a special text, 
unknown in other documents, for all the Sundays of the Fast (noted 
below). 149 Currently, Psalm 4:7 is chanted on the two aforemen¬ 
tioned feasts (unless the Adoration falls on 25 March when the 
Koinonikon proper to the Annunciation is used), on the Apodosis of 
the Universal Exaltation (that is, the last day of the afterfeast on 
which the festival finally closes and when the office is repeated more 
or less in its entirety), on 1 August (commemoration of the Proodos 
of the Holy Cross), and on all ferial Fridays, which are dedicated to 
the memory of the Crucifixion. 

For feasts connected with the Apostles, verse 5 of Psalm 18 is 
sung at the Communion: Etc; *n:ocaav tt)v yrjv e£j]X0£v 6 cpBoyyoq 

CCUTOV, Kal £IQ TOC Tt£pOCTOC TT]C; otKOUp£VT]q TOC pr|p.OCTOC CXUTCOV 

(“Their sound goes out through all the earth, and their words to 
the ends of the world”). This text appears as a Prokeimenon or 
Stichos in all major feasts connected with the Apostles (including 
St. John the Baptist) in the early Jerusalem ordo as revealed in the 
Georgian Lectionary. 150 It seems fairly clear that it was introduced 
as a Communion chant sometime during the tenth century since it 
does not appear in the Patmos typikon 151 but it is in Holy Cross as the 

145 Mateos I, 32. 

146 The Sinai Kanonarion, Dimitrievskij, 197; the Evergetis typikon, ibid., 
275; the Messina typikon, Arranz, 25; and in the early Slavonic and Greek 
musical sources (Uspensky Kondakar, fols. 192v-193r, MS Lavra T. 3, fol. 
13v). 

147 Dimitrievskij, 277. 

148 Arranz, 219, and Dimitrievskij, 529. 

149 See p. 41. 

150 Tarchnischvili, op. cit ., vols. 189 and 205, 29 September, 2 October, 15 
October, 20 October, 1 November, 20 December, 28 December, 28 February, 
9 May, 26 May, 24 August, third Saturday of Lent, fifth Saturday of Lent, 
second Monday after Easter, feast of the Holy Apostles. 

151 Patmos prescribes Ps. 32:1 for all feasts of the Apostles. 
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second antiphon to Psalm 32:1 for seven feasts of the Apostles. 152 
This number is increased to seventeen in the St. Saviour typikon 
and to twenty-three in the Evergetis ordo in which the chant is 
prescribed for all the Apostles and events concerning their lives 
(such as the translation of relics). 153 Included in this group are 
the Isapostoloi Constantine and Helen (21 May). 154 For these addi¬ 
tional Apostolic feasts the earlier ordos and the near contemporary 
Messina manuscript prescribe Psalm 32:1. 155 On the day of St. 
Timothy (22 January) Holy Cross prefers Psalm 111:6b, emphasiz¬ 
ing the apostle’s role as bishop of Ephesus. 156 The Evergetis indica¬ 
tion of Psalm 18:5 for Thursday in the fifth week after Pentecost 
possibly foreshadows its use as a ferial Koinonikon for Thursdays, 
the day dedicated to the Apostles. 157 Slavonic and Greek musical 
documents provide music in mode III for this verse as the proper 
Koinonikon for the feast of the Holy Apostles (29 June). 158 

The earliest indications of a special Communion chant for the 
feast of the Entry of the Mother of God into the temple (21 
November) are given in the Evergetis and Messina typika. 159 The 
text, which is taken from the first half of the fifteenth verse and the 
second half of the sixteenth verse of Psalm 44: ’AiT£V£x0r|CJOVTai 
tS |3aai\£i mxpOdvoL omaco ocutt}<;, axOrjcrovTai sic; vaov 
(SaaiXEcoc; (“Virgins shall be brought to the king after her, they 
shall be brought into the temple of the king”), appears not only at 
several places in the Liturgy, but is also dispersed throughout the 
Stichera and Prokeimena of the Offices. According to the Byzantine 
hymnographers, the verses prophetically relate to the apocryphal 
tale of the child Mary, who at the age of three was offered to the 
Lord. In the Protevangelion of James 160 it is recorded that Mary 
was escorted to the temple by young girls carrying lamps. The same 
psalm text, however, appears in the sixth-century Rossano mini¬ 
atures beneath the depiction of the parable of the ten wise and 

152 Mateos II, 219. 

153 See Dimitrievskij, 478: St. Stephen (2 August), and 494: St. Bartholomew 
(24 August). 

15 *Ibid., 456. 

l **Ibid ., 74; Mateos I, 296; Arranz, 21. 

158 Mateos I, 206. 

157 Dimitrievskij, 581, and ’AirdaroXoq, 7. 

158 Uspensky Kondakar, fol. 202r; MS Lavra T. 3, fol. 20v; MS Vat. Borg, 
gr. 19, fol. 6v. 

159 Dimitrievskij, 322, and Arranz, 60. 

160 English translation in M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament 
(Oxford, 1924), 39-49. 
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foolish virgins (Matthew 25:1-13). 161 The Messina typikon indicates 
two additional feasts which used this Koinonikon; notably, both are 
virgin great martyrs: St. Thekla the Isapostolos (24 September) and 
St. Barbara (4 December). 162 In the Uspensky Kondakar, a melody 
in the third mode is transmitted under the rubric na svyataya svya- 
tym (“for the Holy of Holies”), 163 a name used in medieval times 
for this feast and referring to the temple of Solomon which housed 
the child Mary. 164 The tradition for the use of this Communion verse 
on 21 November ceases at the end of the thirteenth century. Later 
sources prescribe the normal Koinonikon for feasts of the Mother 
of God, Psalm 115:4—the same which is specified in the Holy Cross 
typikon. 165 

One Communion verse which is infrequently noted in both early 
liturgical and musical documents is that for the consecration of a 
church, the eighth verse of Psalm 25: Kupis, qycniqaoc Eunps- 
'itsiav olkou aou (“Lord, I love the habitation of thy house”). 
At one time it must have held an honored position in the fixed 
Communion cycle for it was sung on the anniversary of the dedica¬ 
tion of the Great Church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople (23 
December). Indeed, this is still implied in the Greek Asmatika order¬ 
ings of the Koinonika which place a melody for this text between 
the Communion hymns of the Presentation and of Christmas. 166 Sub¬ 
sequently, according to the liturgical descriptions of Symeon of Thes¬ 
saloniki (d. 1429), it was used at any Church consecration cer¬ 
emony, substituting the normal Koinonikon of the day. 167 However, 
as noted above, our earliest Constantinopolitan documents, although 
acknowledging the anniversary of the Great Church, nowhere refer 
to this verse. 168 Evergetis, too, ignores the commemoration and pre- 

161 P1. IV in A. Munoz, II Codice Furpureo di Rossano (Rome, 1907). 

162 Arranz, 31 and 65. 

163 Bugge, xv-xvi. 

184 Iconographical depictions of the feast of the Presentation are known 
to bear this title. One fourteenth-century example is in the National Museum, 
Ohrid, reproduced in Vojislav J. Djuric, leones de Yougoslavie (Belgrade, 
1961), pi. XXXIX, and p. 88. 

I65 Mateos I, 110. 

166 For example, MSS Lavra T. 3, fol. 14v and Kastoria 8, fol. 27r. On 
the important difference between the Greek and Slavonic location of this 
chant in the respective collections, see Kenneth Levy, “The Byzantine Com¬ 
munion Cycle and its Slavic Counterpart,” Actes du Xlle congres international 
des etudes byzantines , II (Belgrade, 1964), 571-572. 

167 Symeon, Archbishop of Thessaloniki, Flspi tt)<; t&^ecdq tgdv dyKCXt- 
vlcdv, PG 155, col. 328: dvxl bi d\Aou kolvcovlkou, t6 «Kupts, fjy&itriaa 
EuupEtreiav oTkou aou». 

168 See above. 
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scribes Psalm 148:1 as the chant for the forefeast of Christmas. 
Instead, it calls for Psalm 25:8a on 29 December, the anniversary 
of the Consecration of the Evergetis monastery, 169 Nowadays, apart 
from 13 September, when memory is kept of the dedication of the 
Church of the Resurrection, 170 this hymn is only used during Litur¬ 
gies when a church is being consecrated 171 and undoubtedly this ex¬ 
plains its appanded position in the Slavonic Communion cycle. 172 
Liturgical and musical documents assign this chant to the first 
authentic mode but settings disappear in the chant anthologies with 
the rise of the Akolouthiai in the fourteenth century. 

For the proper Communion of Christmas there is universal 
agreement on Psalm 110:9a, Auxpcooiv octootslXs [nOpioq] to 
A ccS ocotoG (“[The Lord] hath sent deliverance unto his people”). 178 
This feast terminates on 4 January and it is presumably for this 
reason that the Patmos typikon prescribes the chant for 1 January. 
Other ordos, however, such as Holy Cross, the Sinai Kanonarion, 
and Evergetis, give preeminence to St. Basil, who is also com¬ 
memorated on this day, and accordingly stipulate Psalm 111:6b. 
Although Evergetis orders that Psalm 110:9a be sung until the 
Apodosis (the final day) of Christmas, 174 it proceeds to assign proper 
Communion psalmody for the Sunday after the feast, 27 December 
(Protomartyr St. Stephen), 29 December (Anniversary of the dedica¬ 
tion of the monastery), 1 January (Circumcision of Christ, St. 
Basil), 2 January (St. Silvester, Pope of Rome), 3 January (Prophet 
Malachi) and 4 January (Righteous Theoktistos). 175 A number of 
Prophetologia indicate that the Christmas Communion verse was 
used as late as the Theophany, where it appears as a secondary 
chant. 170 The modal tradition for its music, reaching back to the 
tenth or eleventh century with the Sinai Kanonarion, is firmly fixed 
in mode III plagal (commonly termed the “barys” mode in Greek 
books, and mode VII by the Slavs). 177 The thirteenth-century mu- 

169 Dimitrievskij, 367. 

1,0 Mr|vaiov, I (Rome, 1888), 152. 

171 Frequently, the second half of verse 8 is added: Kal t6ttov OKqvcbpaTOc; 
56^riq aou (“and the place where thy glory dwells”). 

172 Uspensky Kondakar, fol. 194v—a misplaced folio which should come 
between between fols. 202 and 203. 

173 The word xopios is an addition to the original. 

174 Dimitrievskij, 358. 

175 /2uU, 362, 363, 367, 373, 374. 

176 H0eg, 92. 

177 Dimitrievskij, 207. 
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sical sources preserve this modal identity 178 with the exception of the 
Vatican manuscript which provides a setting in the corresponding 
authentic mode (fol. 23r). 

In the Eastern tradition, the feast of Theophany (6 January) 
celebrates Christ’s baptism in the Jordan, not as in the West, the 
Adoration of the Magi. Its theme is one of “manifestation,” more 
specifically, the revelation of the Holy Trinity, expressed in the 
services under the symbolism of light. 179 Hence a verse, this time 
not from the psalms, but from the Epistle of Paul to Titus (chap. 2, 
vs. 11) is sung at the Communion: ’ETOcpccvr] X^P 1 ^ TO $ ® £ °u 
f| ocoxrjpioq naaiv dv0p6m>ic; (“The grace of God that bringeth 
salvation unto all men hath appeared”). The same verse begins the 
Epistle lection which is read earlier, during the Liturgy of the 
Catechumens. Holy Cross acknowledges this text for the proper 
Koinonikon 180 and the first indication of the mode for its music is 
in the Sinai Kanonarion as the barys. 181 The same modal number is 
given in the Prophetologion, 182 but not in the thirteenth-century mu¬ 
sical sources which provide settings in the corresponding authentic 
mode 183 and in IV authentic. 184 

For the feast of the Annunciation (25 March) the proper Com¬ 
munion verse is the thirteenth of Psalm 131: P'Otl] e^eXe^oxo 

KUplOq T f]V GLCOV, f|p£TiaOCTO aUTT]V Etc; KCXTOIKIOCV SCCUTG) 

(“[For] the Lord hath chosen Zion, he hath desired it for his 
habitation.”) 185 Neither the Patmos typikon nor the Sinai Kanonarion 
knows this chant; instead, they elect the familiar Koinonikon for 
feasts of the Mother of God, Psalm 115:4. 186 By the time of the Holy 
Cross ordo, however, the practice of using this hymn in Constan¬ 
tinople as a secondary Koinonikon to the former is well established, 187 
but if the feast falls on Easter Day then Holy Cross directs only the 
singing of the Marian hymn. 188 The Evergetis typikon acknowledges 
only Psalm 131:13 for the day of the Annunciation, and it implies 
that this verse supersedes or precedes normal Communion psalmody 

178 For example, the Uspensky Kondakar, fol. 193v and MS Lavra T. 3, 
fol. 15r. 

179 A brief, perceptive account of the background and meaning of this 
feast is given by Ware in The Festal Menaion, 55-57. 

180 Mateos I, 186. 

181 Dimitrievskij, 210. 

182 H0eg, 91-92. 

183 Uspensky Kondakar, fol. 195v; MS Lavra T. 3, fol. 15r. 

184 MSS Vat. Borg. gr. 19, fol. 23v, and Kastoria 8, fol. 29r. 

185 The first word is usually omitted. 

186 Dimitrievskij, 57 and 216. 

187 Mateos I, 254. 
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when the feast falls on Sunday or on Lazarus Saturday. 189 For Holy 
Thursday it adds that the normal Communion troparion, ToO 5el- 
itvou aou toO puaxiKOU, is sung three times in the fourth mode, 
followed by the festal verse once. 190 The Uspensky Kondakar, the 
Lavra and Kastoria Asmatika provide settings for this chant in mode 
III authentic 191 while the melody in the Vatican manuscript is set in 
the fourth authentic (fol. 24r). 

The final chant to be discussed in the Menaion Communion 
cycle is that sung for the Liturgy of the Transfiguration of the Lord 
(6 August)—a paraphrase of two half verses from Psalm 88 (16b- 
17a): 9 Ev x<5 <j>coxi xrjq 5o£,r|c; toO TtpoacoTtou aoo, Kupis, no- 
p£ua6^£0a [Kat £v xcp dvopaxi aou &Yoc\XLaa6^i£0a] £iq xdv 
alcova (“We shall walk, O Lord, in the light of the glory of thy 
countenance [and in thy name shall we rejoice] unto the ages”). 
A part of this text, that in square brackets, is occasionally omitted. 
The abbreviated form appears as early as the tenth/eleventh century 
in the Sinai Kanonarion, 132 and as late as the twentieth century in 
the Roman edition of the Menaia. 193 According to the Holy Cross 
typikon, the early Constantinopolitan practice involved the use of 
this text in its entirety 134 and such is the transmission in the Byzan¬ 
tine musical sources. The St. Saviour typikon varies the text by 
omitting the phrase xou TipoacoTtou aou. There are conflicting 
notices about the modal usage for this chant. The Sinai Kanonarion 
names the fourth mode while the Evergetis ordo specifies the barys. 
Even the earliest musical settings differ in their allocation of mode. 
Where the Slavonic books contain a melody in mode I, the Lavra 
Asmatikon gives one in mode III, the Vatican in the barys and 
the Kastoria in mode IV plagal. 193 


Koinonika of the Triodion and Pentekostarion 

A considerable number of the fixed Communion chants for the 
™Ibid., 258. 

189 Dimitrievskij, 433 and 434. 

1Q0 Ibid. f 438. 

191 Uspensky Kondakar, fol. 193r; MS Lavra E 3, fol. 15 v; MS Kastoria 8, 
fol. 3Or. 

192 Dimitrievskij, 220. 

193 Vol. 6 (Rome, 1901), 346. 

194 Mateos I, 362. The Patmos and Evergetis ordos merely give the 
incipit: Dimitrievskij, 101 and 481, respectively. 

193 Uspensky Kondakar, fol. 202r, MS Lavra T. 3, fol. 20v; MS Vat. Borg, 
gr. 19, fols. 7r-7v; MS Kastoria 8, fol. 40v, respectively. 
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yearly cycle of feasts and celebrations appear also in the movable 
offices and services of the Triodion and Pentekostarion. The former 
covers the period of the ten weeks before Easter beginning with the 
Sunday of the Publican and the Pharisee, continuing through Great 
Lent, and ending on the Saturday of Holy Week. The latter collec¬ 
tion contains the services for Eastertide and Pentecost. It covers 
the period from Easter Sunday until the Sunday of All Saints, the 
first after Pentecost. We have already encountered the Sunday verse, 
Psalm 148:1, and the Saturday verse, Psalm 32:1, for many of 
the weekends before and during Lent and after Easter. 196 But within 
the pre-Byzantine layer of Palestinian chants, a now forgotten 
troparion was prescribed as the Koinonikon for all Sundays in Lent: 

Trjq ayiocq aoo Tpa-Tte£r]q TcpoK£ip£vr|q, 

Kal tcov axpocvTcov puaxr^picov p£Xi£op£VCov, 
lv£T£tXco xolq dyioiq paGqxaiq aoo* 

Xdp£X£, <pay£X£ poo xo aSpa* 
y£uaaa0£, m£X£ pou xo atpa; 

£p7iXr|a0ir|T£ x^pSq, X&fisTe 'nvEopoc fiyiov. 

(“Having prepared thy holy table, 
and divided the immaculate mysteries, 
thou didst command to thy holy disciples: 

Take, eat my body; 

Taste, drink my blood, 

Be ye filled with joy, receive the Holy Spirit.”) 197 

A unique feature of the services in Lent is the use of the Liturgy 
of the Presanctified Gifts which is prescribed for aliturgical days 
during this period. 198 In addition to many other important details, 
this Liturgy is characterized by the singing of a special Cherubic 

196 See above. 

197 The entire text is given in the Sinai Kanonarion with the modal in¬ 
dication for II authentic, see Dimitrievskij, 187, and it followed by alleluia. 
It is also given in the tenth-century Euchologion, Cod. Crypt. T. p. 10, fol. 
23 r, within the body of chants for the Presanctified Liturgy but this time 
as a second Koinonikon to Ps. 33:9 and with a plagal II modal notice; see 
Nilo Borgia, Frammenti Eucaristici Antichissimi (Grottaferrata, 1932), 60. 
It reappears in another tenth-century Euchologion, MS Leningrad gr. 226 
(“The Euchologion of Porphyrij Uspensky”), fol. 72r, simply as the Koino¬ 
nikon for Lent; see Andre Jacob, “L’Euchologe de Porphyre Uspenski: 
Cod. Leningr. Gr. 226 (Xe siecle),” Le Museon, 78 (1965), 191. 

198 0n the background and meaning of this liturgy, see the brief summary 
in Conomos, Byzantine Trisagia and Cheroubika , 17-20. 
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hymn, NGv at &ovap£iq xGv oupavcov, and of the Koinonikon 
which we encountered in most of the primitive Christian services, 
Psalm 33:9a. 199 Confirmation of the daily singing of the rsuoaoBs 
verse at the Lenten Communion is provided in the ninth- and tenth- 
century Constantinopolitan documents, 200 and evidence for its use 
prior to the commencement of Lent may be found in the Propheto- 
logion. 201 The Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts is also served during 
Holy Week (strictly speaking not a part of Lent, which terminates 
on the Friday before Palm Sunday), but only on the first three days 
and, in medieval times, on Holy Friday. 202 For Holy Tuesday, the 
Jerusalem Typikon of 1122 provides additional text, undoubtedly 
designed for post-Communion thanksgiving: "Apxov oupavtov Kal 
TToxrjpiov ^cofjq* y£uaaa0£ Kal l5ex£ oxi xpiOToq [sic] 6 Kupioq 
(“Taste ye the heavenly bread and the cup of life, and see how 
gracious the Lord is”); Manapioq ccvr|p, oq £tc 9 auxov* 203 

ocpxov abaTidcvrixov Kal atpa acoxr|piov, y£uaaa0£ Kal l&exe 
8xl xpLaxoq [sic] 6 Kupioq (“Blessed is the man who takes refuge 
in him, taste the inexhaustible bread and the saving blood, and see 
how gracious the Lord is”). 204 Currently, the former text is sung at 
the Presanctified Liturgy after the reception of Communion by the 
people. The same ordo also provides for an early Koinonikon in 
mode IV plagal for the Presanctified Liturgy on Holy Wednesday: 205 

tAz\)(io£bkK 6 i£p£uq £v dxpxcp Kal olvco £uXoyr]a£v 
xov ’Appaap.* 

ou 8e 6 apvoq xoO ©eoO £v acbpaxi Kal aipaxi 8i£aco- 
aaq r|paq* 

alvEtXE xov 0£ov ev xoiq ayioiq a6xoG* 

aiv£ix£ aGxdv iv ax£p£6paxi Suvapecoq auxoG. 

199 Studies on the musical settings of these two Lenten hymns may be 
found in Conomos, ibid., 212-242, and Helen Breslich-Erickson, “The Com¬ 
munion Hymn of the Byzantine Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts,” Studies 
in Eastern Chant III, 51-73. 

2°op 0 r the Patmos typikon, see Dimitrievskij, 113; for Holy Cross, see 
Mateos II, 14. 

201 For the Wednesday and Friday of Cheesefare; see H0eg, 114, 119. 

Z0Z MS Kastoria 8 has a setting in mode IV plagal specifically for Holy 
Friday. 

203 Ps. 33:9b. 

204 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 65. According to this edition, the scribe of 
the Jerusalem manuscript has replaced yp'/pT&s by its homophone xp^^C- 
Cf. Dolger, note 60 above. 

205 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 82. 
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(“By bread and wine the priest Melchisedek blessed 
Abraham; 206 

By body and blood, Thou, the Lamb of God, hast saved us; 

Praise God in his sanctuary; 207 

Praise God in the firmament of his power.”) 208 

In both cases we see a combination of free composition and 
direct quotations from the psalms. Moreover, the poet(s) make ap¬ 
propriate use of Old Testament facts that allude to the Sacrament. 
Quite uniquely, the same typikon designates Psalm 33:9a as one 
of three Koinonika for the Liturgy on Holy Thursday, which is not 
the Presanctified, but the one ascribed to St. James. 209 The singing 
of the r£UGaG08 verse in this context may well be a Palestinian 
practice of considerable antiquity, a fact which finds certain support 
in early iconographical depiction of the events of Holy Thursday. 
In the sixth-century Rossano miniatures, below the representation 
of the Communion of the Apostles and specifically with the Distribu¬ 
tion of the Bread scene, the text of Psalm 33:9a is written out. 210 
Furthermore, this relates to St. Cyril’s citation of the same verse a & 
the Communion chant in Jerusalem, 211 and there are good grounds 
for believing that the relationship between text and image in these 
miniatures is one which reflects early liturgical practice in Jeru¬ 
salem. 212 Both the Jerusalem typikon and the Uspensky Kondakar 
specify the use of mode IV plagal. 213 The Prophetelogion indicates 
three different modal usages—mode I for the Presanctified Liturgy 
on the Wednesday of Cheesefare, mode IV for Friday of Cheesefare, 
and mode IV plagal for Holy Friday, while in the thirteenth-century 
Greek music books, settings in all eight modes are given. 214 

The Lenten cycle comes to a close with the liturgical com¬ 
memorations prior to the events relating to Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem and His Passion. It is on the preceding Friday that, at 
Vespers, the Idiomelon announces: Trjv ipuxcocpEXfi TcXr|p6oavT£<; 

z06 The incident referred to is related in Genesis 14:18-20. 

207 Ps. 150:1. 

208 Ps. 150:2, with 0£ov replacing ocC>t6v. 

209 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 105 ff. In Constantinople and other major 
centers the Liturgy of St. Basil was used on Holy Thursday. 

210 Munoz, pi. VI. 

zll See above, pp. 9-10. 

212 William C. Loerke, “The Monumental Miniature,” The Place of Book 
Illumination in Byzantine Art (Princeton, 1975), 61-97. 

213 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, op, cit., and Uspensky Kondakar, fol. 203r. 

214 H0eg, 114, 119, and 409, respectively, MS Lavra T. 3, fols. 9r-llr, and 
MS Kastoria 8, fols. 2r-20r. (Modes I to HI have been lost in the latter.) 
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T£oaapaKO0Tr]v (“Having fulfilled the edifying Forty Days”) ; 215 and 
in liturgical terms the weekend following, during which memory is 
kept of the raising of Lazarus and Palm Sunday, is the “beginning 
of the Cross.” The Orthodox Church makes it clear that these two 
feasts mark the end of the “Forty Days” (T£aaapaKOcrtr|), and 
its close is acknowledged in the prose and poetry of the services. 
In manifest recognition of this fact, the Church rules a relaxation of 
the Fast on the Sunday. Notwithstanding the exuberance associated 
with the celebration of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sun¬ 
day, the liturgical texts do not fail to direct the attention of the 
faithful to the series of tragic events which are destined for the 
forthcoming week. For the time being, however, an air of optimism 
surrounds the celebrations of Lazarus Saturday and Palm Sunday. 
For obvious reasons the two feasts are not isolated; and the same 
troparion is used on both days. 216 The Communion chants for these 
two feasts, although not identical, appear in psalm quotations used 
by Christ and the cheering crowds in the Gospel narrative of St. 
Matthew (chap. 21, vss. 16, 9). For the Saturday of Lazarus Psalm 
8:3a is sung: 9 Ek oxopaToq vquLCOV Kai Gqla^ovTCov Kaxr]p- 
xiaco atvov (“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise”); and for Palm Sunday, verse 26 of the alleluiatic 
Psalm 117: EOXoyqpsvoq 6 spyopevoq ev 6v6paTi Kupiou 
(“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord”). Both of these 
texts are to be found as psalm references to the depiction of the 
Entry into Jerusalem in the Rossano Gospel Miniature (fol. lv) 217 
and from our early liturgical sources it can be shown that the former 
verse appeared frequently in the Sunday services. The tenth-century 
Georgian recension of the lectionary of the Church of Jerusalem, 
which reveals much earlier Palestinian practice, identifies Psalm 
8:3a as one of the verses of the Alleluiarion for Palm Sunday 218 and 
the twelfth-century copy of the Jerusalem typikon states that this 
text is to be used on many occasions and in numerous situations in 
all Palm Sunday services. 219 The same sources show that the second 
of these verses was sung at moments in the Sunday Liturgy, other 
than at the Communion. The Georgian lectionary witnesses its early 
use as a Prokeimenon 220 and the old Armenian lectionary reveals 

215 Tpicb5iov (Rome, 1897), 578. 

2i6 Ibid., 590 and 606. 

217 Munoz, pi. II. 

218 Tarchnischvili, vol. 189, 85. 

219 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1-31, passim. 

220 Tarchnischvili, op. cit ., 83. 
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that is was used in procession on this day. 221 The two scriptural verses 
are also joined in early Constantinopolitan practice, for the Holy 
Cross ordo prescribes Psalm 8:3a for both the Saturday of Lazarus 
and Palm Sunday, combining Psalms 117:26 and 115:4 for the 
latter. 222 The two themes, that of the praise of the children and the 
proclamation of the crowd, are contained in the troparion common 
to both feasts: 

Tf]v Koivf)v ’Av&Gxaoiv, upo tou aou FlocOouq maxou- 
p£Voq, ek VEKpcov fjyEipaq xov Aa^ocpov XpiGTE 6 ©£oq‘ 
60£V Kal r|p£iq 6q ol ncabsq, x6c Trjq viKr|q aup(3o\a 
<f)£povT£q, aol xco NiKqxf) xou Oavdxou |3oc3p£v* 'Qgcxv- 
voc £V xotq uipiGxoiq, £uXoyr|p£voq 6 spyopEVoq, £V 
ovopaxi Kupioo. 

(“Giving us before thy Passion an assurance of the gen¬ 
eral resurrection, thou hast raised Lazarus from the dead, 

O Christ God. Therefore, like the children, we also carry 
tokens of victory, and cry to thee, the conqueror of 
death: Hosanna in the highest; blessed is he that comes 
in the name of the Lord.”) 

The final exclamation (“blessed is he . . .”) is used regularly at 
the Communion in every ferial liturgical celebration. In the Liturgies 
of St. John Chrysostom and St. Basil the Great, the choir sings 
this verse after the alleluia ending of the Koinonikon proper, when 
the priest, appearing at the Royal Doors with the Chalice, invites the 
faithful with the words quoted earlier. 

Our earliest Constantinopolitan source represents a departure 
from all that has been stated above. It should be recalled that the 
early practice required the singing of Psalm 148:1 as the Koinonikon 
for forefeasts, and in specifying this text for the Saturday before 
Palm Sunday, the Patmos typikon emphasizes this unity of celebra¬ 
tion for the end of Lent. Once more the commemoration of the 
events at Bethany and at Jerusalem are seen as a single liturgical 
moment which finds its poetic expression in the troparion cited above. 
Holy Cross retains the Sunday verse and is first to introduce what 
becomes the proper text, Psalm 8:3a. 223 This tradition survives well 
into the twelfth century where, in the Evergetis and Messina typika, 

221 F. C. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum (Oxford, 1905), 520. 

222 Mateos H, 64 and 66. 

223 Mateos II, 64. 
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the Sunday chant is given priority. 224 The Sinai Kanonarion, as noted 
earlier alone elects the Marian Koinonikon (Psalm 115:4) for 
Lazarus Saturday. The Prophetologion, however, knows only the 
proper hymn. 225 

The earliest modal indication for the Lazarus Saturday chant is 
given in the Slavonic and Greek music books as II authentic. 226 

Turning now to the second verse for this combined feast, Psalm 
117:26, we find its initial acknowledgement as a proper Com¬ 
munion chant for Palm Sunday in the Holy Cross typikon where it 
appears along with Psalms 8:3a and 115:4. 227 In the Patmos manu¬ 
script this verse is not presented as the Koinonikon, but as the 
Prokeimenon, sung in the fourth authentic mode. The two Com¬ 
munions prescribed are Psalm 148:1 and Psalm 115:4, 228 the former 
corresponding to the general Sunday usage in early times for the 
Triodion cycle. 229 This also explains its appearance in the Sinai 
Kanonarion for this day. 230 The Jerusalem typikon indicates that 
three Koinonika are to be used, Sunday’s and the two proper verses 
listed in Holy Cross, thereby identifying the unity of the Saturday 
and Sunday commemorations. Here, the verse from Psalm 117 for 
Palm Sunday is not used verbatim, but opens an independent 
troparion assigned to the fourth plagal mode: 

<<EuXoyr]p£voq 6 epxopsvoq psxa xr\q 5o^r|q Kai xGv 
ayysXcov p£xa buvocpscoq Kai acoTT]piaq toO aSaai 
xrocaav xf)v oiKOU(ji£vr]v. Xpiaxs 6 ©soq r|pcov, 56^a 
ool». 

(“Blessed is he that comes with glory and the angels, with 
power and salvation, to save the entire world. O Christ 
our God, glory to thee.”) 231 

224 Dimitrievskij, 540; Arranz, 227. 

225 H0eg, 353. 

225 Uspensky Kondakar, fols. 196v-197r; MS Lavra T. 3, fol. 16r, and 
MS Kastoria 8, fol. 31r. 

327 Mateos II, 66. 

228 Dimitrievskij, 127. 

229 See above. 

33a Dimitrievskij, 190. At this point, the Kanonarion notes: xopocnrocaipot;, 
fjxoc; a'. 01 oxXot Ttapayovx£<; Kai oi aKoXou0ouvx£<; 6oawa. Whether 
this second text is another Communion chant (unknown as such in any other 
source), or possibly a hymn used while the people communicate, is not clear. 
The term xopoaxdcaipo<; is also unknown in Byzantine musical terminology and 
may mean a hymn for the choir as opposed to solo performance. According 
to Xenophon G. Anagnostopoulos, c E\Xt}vik& "EGipa (Athens, 1956), 71, 
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Exceptionally, the Messina ordo specifies only Psalm 8:3a, which 
it had also appointed for the previous day, while Psalm 117:26 is 
sung as the Prokeimenon in the fourth authentic mode. 232 While in 
Evergetis, Psalms 148:1 and 117:26 are prescribed, 233 the contem¬ 
porary Prophetologion and the slightly later musical manuscripts 
acknowledge only the latter. 234 Settings in the earliest books desig¬ 
nate mode IV authentic (Uspensky Kondakar, fols. 197r-197v; MS 
Lavra T. 3, fol. 16r). 

The Lenten cycle is now over, terminating, as we saw, on a note 
of triumph and optimism though not without an undercurrent of 
speculation concerning the events of the following week of passion. 
Excluding the three Presanctified Liturgies celebrated on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of Holy Week, the first “sacrificial” 
eucharistic celebration takes place on Holy Thursday when St. 
Basil’s Liturgy is used to commemorate the institution of the Sacra¬ 
ment at the Last, or “Mystical,” Supper. The special Communion 
hymn for this day is the troparion: Too Seltcvou oou too pucmKOu 
(“Of thy mystical supper . . .”). 235 This hymn, presumably of sixth- 
century origin, 236 is assigned in the early Constantinopolitan docu¬ 
ments as a substitute in the Holy Thursday Liturgy for the ordinary 
hymn, Ol tcc x £ P ou Pin pucmKoc; elkovl^ovtsq (“We who 
mystically represent the cherubim . . .”), as the proper Koinonikon, 
and as a substitute for the ordinary post-Communion, nXt]pGL>0r|TCO 
to oxopa f|(jicov (“Let our mouths be filled . . .”). 237 A major study 
on this chant, showing its dissemination in Western and Slavonic 
musical traditions, has been written by Kenneth Levy, and for a 
fuller discussion on the subject, readers are directed to this work. 238 

The Jerusalem typikon stipulates three Communion antiphons 
for the Holy Thursday Liturgy of St. James. First, the aforemen¬ 
tioned troparion, assigned to the fourth authentic mode, 239 the sec- 

this is the courtyard around the church where the choir has a special 
position, used for great feasts which involve outside activity. 

231 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 26. 

232 Arranz, 229. 

233 Dimitrievskij, 542. 

234 H0eg, 358. 

235 See Table 1. 

236 Kedrenos, Zovoipiq LOTopi&v, PG 121, 748. 

237 Dimitrievskij, 131, and Mateos II, 76. 

238 Kenneth Levy, “A Hymn for Thursday in Holy Week,” Journal of the 
American Musicological Society , 16 (1963), 127-175. See also Conomos, 
Byzantine Trisagia and Cheroubika, 39-40 and 242-250. 

239 Mistakenly indicated as the fourth plagal mode in Papadopoulos- 
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ond is the ancient FsuaaaGs verse, assigned to the fourth plagal 
mode, 240 and the third is a unique (possibly Palestinian) chant, which 
was also sung in the fourth plagal: 

Tcp xr\<; ayiaq TpaTTE^qq acbpaxi svxpacpEVTEq 
Kal t co too 0ELOO Kpaxrjpoq atpaxi dpSsuGEVTEq 
yvoTE ©sou ixapa5o^ov puaxr|piov 
Eiq dccpEoiv apapTLcev Kal siq £cof]v alcbviov. 

’A\Xr]Xo6ia. 

(“Having been fed on the Body of the holy table, 
and having drunk of the Blood in the sacred Chalice, 
know ye the amazing mystery 
of God unto remission of sins and life everlasting. 
Alleluia.”) 241 

The last would seem more appropriate as a post-Communion 
chant, and possibly it replaced the normal thanksgiving hymn for 
this liturgy, sung by the deacons and the people: 

nXqpcoaov to cnropa fjpGv alvsoECoq, Kupts, 

Kai x«paq spTtXqaov toc 

oncoq dvupvfjacopEv rqv So^av aou. 

(“Fill our mouths with praise, O Lord, 
and our lips with joy, 
as we meditate on thy glory.”) 242 

The use of Psalm 33:9a here may be explained by its function 
as ordinary Communion for the Liturgy of St. James. 243 

A further substitute Koinonikon, again probably of Palestinian 
origin, is given for the ceremony of the Anointing with Myrrh which 
took place in Jerusalem on Holy Thursday. The text, set to a melody 
in the second plagal mode, is found in the Jerusalem typikon: 244 


Kerameus, 107. Cf. Levy, “A Hymn for Thursday in Holy Week,” 132, note 

22 . 

^See above. 

^Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 107. 

*“A paraphrase of Ps. 70:8, given in Brightman, 64. 

"*Ibid. 9 63. 

^Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 105. 
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*Y[ivoXoyo6vTcov ayyEXcov kocI dcpxccyy£Xcov 
dKocTonrocuoTOiq (pcovaiq, 
pocovrcov bo^oXcyoOvTcov xpiaba opoo6oiov* 

«ayioq ayioq aytoq el, Kupis* 
n£TcXir]pcDTGCi Gup/navra TTjq 56£,r)q aou, <piX&v9pGyiis». 

(“The unceasing voices of angels and archangels 
give praise, 

crying doxologies to the consubstantial Trinity, 

‘Holy, holy, holy art thou, O Lord; 
all creation is filled with thy flory, O lover of mankind.’ ”) 245 

The later, purely Byzantine documents universally acknowledge 
the singing of ToO Seittvou goo in its multiple liturgical roles 
although the Evergetis typikon continues to elect nXr]pco9fjTCO for 
the post-Communion hymn. 246 For information on the model tradi¬ 
tion ToO &EL7TVOU aou in Latin, Greek and Slavonic musical manu¬ 
scripts, the reader is again directed to the essay of K. Levy. 247 

On Holy Saturday, the liturgical formulary of St. Basil the Great 
follows the evening office, and is the last eucharistic service in the 
Triodion. In addition to its use of a proper Cherubic hymn, Ziyr]- 
goctco raxoa adcpJ; PpoxEia (“Let all mortal flesh be silent”), 248 a 
special Communion verse, Psalm 77:65, is sung: ’E£r|Y£p9r] cbq 
6 unvcov KOpioq kccl ocveott] ocb^cov rjiaaq (“The Lord is risen 
as from sleep and resurrected save us”). Both of the early Con- 
stantinopolitan typika classify this chant as “new” for Holy Satur¬ 
day and Psalm 148:1 as “old.” Undoubtedly, the earlier use of the 
latter verse corresponded to its function as the Koinonikon for 
forefeasts. In Jerusalem, where the rites were celebrated at the tradi¬ 
tional shrines, there is evidence that this Liturgy marked the begin¬ 
ning of the Easter Services. The typikon of 1122 states that this 
ceremony was performed at the Church of St. Constantine, and the 
subject matter of all the hymns cited refers to Christ’s victory over 
death. 249 Even the proper Koinonikon noted above dwells on a past 
event rather than on expectation. This is further emphasized earlier 

245 For an earlier Palestinian tradition of Communion chants for Holy 
Thursday, and the place of Tou 5£lttvou oou as revealed in the Georgian 
lectionary, see Tarchnischvili, vol. 205, 99-100, and Levy, “A Hymn for 
Thursday in Holy Week,” 130, and note 1. 

246 Dimitrievskij, 550. 

U7 Op. cit.y see especially, p. 132. 

^See Conomos, Byzantine Trisagia and Cheroubika , 41, 250-257. 

249 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 186-189. 
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in the Liturgy when, during the singing of the verses following the 
Epistle, the clergy change their sombre vestments for light-colored 
ones in preparation for the reading of the Gospel concerning Christ’s 
resurrection (Matthew 28:1-20). Hence, it is not surprising to find, 
in the early Palestinian ordo, Koinonika which refer explicitly to the 
risen Christ. The Georgian lectionary refers to a Communion verse 
sung in mode III plagal: Christus surrexit a mortuis, cum eo Trini- 
tati sanctae cantem f* and the Jerusalem typikon places the “Con 
stantinopolitan” Koinonikon (sung in the second plagal mode) after 
the proper verse for Easter, Sconce Xpiaxou [ i£xaXdp£T£. 2Sl All 
other liturgical documents point to an unvarying use of Psalm 77:65. 
In the early musical manuscripts the mode, departing from the 
Palestinian tradition, is given as IV authentic. 252 

The Pentekostarion cycle begins with the services of Easter, “the 
feast of feasts,” and marks the beginning of a new period in the 
liturgical life of the Church. The eucharistic service is replete with 
proper hymnody which extends over the entire week following 
Easter Sunday. Specifically, the seven days from Easter Sunday to 
the next Saturday is known as f\ £|35opd&a xfjc; biocKaivrjai^ou 
(“the week of renewal”) and is considered liturgically as one 
Paschal feast day with the Easter Liturgy being celebrated each 
morning. The Koinonikon for Easter is the non-scriptural verse: 
Zcopoc Xpiaxou psxocXd6£T£, 7tr]Yfjq d0avaxou y£uaaa0£ 
(“Partake of the body of Christ, taste the source of immortality”). 
In Constantinople the tradition for this chant is old, being specified 
without exception in all documents. Monastic ordos rule that it is 
sung three times at the Communion. 253 In the Sinai Kanonarion the 
chant, assigned to the first plagal mode, is arranged antiphonally with 
verses from various sources: 

Zcojioc Xpiaxou p£xaXd|3£T£.... 

1. tAzya to p.uaxr|piov Trjq afjq, Xpiax£, dvaoxda£coq. 
lEcopcc Xpiaxou ^£xaXd|3£T£.... 

2. AeOttvco Tcapayeyovaq ekcov Tia0oq 6 d0dvaxoq. 

Zcopa Xpiaxou jjt£xaXd|3£X£.... 

3. T6t£ Kai 6 d&T]q auvavxr|aaq £mKpdv0T], 
Xoyo0£xoup£voq ipuxocq d7iaixo6p£Voq. 

^‘Translated from the Georgian by Tarchnischvili, vol. 189, 113. The 
author, using the Russian modal counting, assigns this chant to mode VII. 

“‘Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 188. 

^Uspensky Kondakar, fol. 198v; MS Lavra T. 3, fol. 17v; MS Vat. Borg, 
gr. 19, fol. 2v; Prophetologium, H0eg, 494. 

a53 Dimitrievskij, 559. 
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Sconce XpiOTOU p£XaX&|3£X£. . . . 

4. T6te Kal f\ Mapia f| pupiaaaa EucppavGr). 
irpoaKuvi^aaaa ©£ov Ttpo toG pvf)paxoq. 

Zcopa XpiaxoG p£xaXa(3£X£.... 

5. Eiuax£ xS riEXpo xai xoiq Xoixcoiq d'noaxoXoiq, 
oxi devEOXTj £K v£Kpcov 6 dGavaxoq. 

Zcopa XpiaxoG p£xaXap£X£... , 254 

(1. “Great is the mystery of thy resurrection, O Christ. 255 

2. From the supper the Immortal One willingly cometh to 
the passion. 256 

3. Then was Hades, the accounter and demander of souls, 
embittered at the encounter. 257 

4. Then was Mary, the anointer and worshipper of God 
before the tomb, gladdened. 258 

5. Tell Peter and the other apostles that the Immortal One 
hath risen from the dead.”) 259 

These five lines, of irregular metric construction, common in re¬ 
ligious verse of this period, form, in part, a poetic narrative, the 
material of which has been derived both from scripture and from 
liturgical sources. Apart from the rhyme on the final syllable of 
each line, the longer phrases display the familiar devices of as¬ 
sonance and alliteration. The Kanonarion reveals that this arrange¬ 
ment is used exclusively for the Liturgy on Easter Day, while for 
the six liturgies of the following week, only the proper Communion 
verse is chanted. According to this document, the same verse is 
also used at the Communion for the second Sunday after Easter 
when commemoration is made of Joseph of Arimathea, Nikodemos, 
and the Myrrh-Bearing Women. 260 

In Jerusalem, at the Easter Liturgy celebrated in the Church 
of the Resurrection, a joyful troparion was sung at the Com¬ 
munion: 261 

**lbid. 9 174. 

^Cf. nsvrnKOOTdpLov (Athens, n.d.), 44. 

^Cf. Sticheron Idiomelon for Holy Monday, mode I authentic, TpicbSiov, 
622. 

^Cf. St. John Chrysostom, Catechetical Sermon on the Resurrection, 
IIEVTT] KOOT(5cplOV, 6. 

■“Cf. John 20:14-18, 20. 

259 Cf. Mark 16:7. 

260 Dimitrievskij, 178. 

261 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 202. 
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"AyysXoi, aKipxrjaaxE, dyaXXtaaGs, yr]y£V£iq, 

Kai TiavriyuptaaTE x a P^ ovlK ^Qt oxi Xpiaxoq &v£axr| 
[£K xdcpoo] 

Kpaxoq KaGsXcbv Gavaxou Kal K6apov acpGapxrjaaq, 

obcpGr] xe pupocpopoiq, xpiripspoq dv£axr}, 

cbq £K TcaaxoO vupcjHOc;' oGev Kpoxouvxsq 

X£tpa<;, £V upvoiq Eincopsv yr)Goauvcoq* [sCxppoauvcoq] 

<tocoxoc Kuptou Ttaaxoc, 

ixocaxa xcov maxcov f\ Xuxpcoaiq [xo axr|piypa] 

Kai XOtctjc; r| dcpaipEaiq Kai Koapou f\ xEpTivoxriq* 
[<pai&poxr)q] 

'naaxoc Kaivov, Tidaxoc XEpirvov, 

'rrocaxa xrjq xpid&oq xipr) Kai 0£ia &o£a' 

[Tiaaxoc alxpocX6xodv Xuxpcoaiq xSv itiaxGq £k|3ocovxcov] 
Xpioxoq dveaxt] ek vsKpcov Gavdxo Gavaxov Tcaxiqaaq 
Kai xolq ev xoiq pvr|pacu £cor]v xocpiadp£voq>. 

(“Ye angels leap; rejoice ye earth dwellers 
and make harmonious festival, for Christ is risen [from 
the tomb] 

casting down the power of death and the world of 
incorruption. 

Seen by the myrrhbearers at this third-day resurrection, 
as a bridegroom from his bridal chamber; 
wherefore clapping our hands with hymns we joyously 
[gladly] proclaim: 

“Pascha, a Pascha of the Lord; 

Pascha, the redemption [support] of the faithful; 
the remission of sorrow and the delight [happiness] of the 
world; 

A new Pascha, a gladsome Pascha; 
a Pascha of honor and divine glory to the Trinity; 

[a Pascha which redeems those held captive, who with 
faith cry out:] 

Christ is risen from the dead, trampling down death by 
death, 

and to those in the tombs he hath given life.”) 


The same hymn, ascribed to St. John of Damascus, is transmitted 
on fol. 47r of MS Lavra T. 67, a musical codex of the tenth-eleventh 
century written in Chartres notation, containing the idiomela of the 
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Triodion and Pentekostarion, and the melodies of the oktoechos. 262 
Both documents agree in assigning this idiomelon to the first plagal 
mode. However, textual discrepancies and additions, which have 
been noted in square brackets in the quotation above, belong to 
the Lavra soudce. Essentially, this text is a potpourri of phrases and 
verses taken from the Easter canon, Easter lauds, and ending with 
the Easter troparion. 263 Its allocation to the Communion for this 
feast (the rubrics actually indicate that it is to be sung until the 
Sunday of Thomas) 264 is unique to the Jerusalem ordo, as is the 
substitute for the Cherubic hymn in the same liturgy: ’E^qycpGriq, 
Xpiaxe, £K toG pvrj^axoc; (mode IV plagal). 265 In earlier Pales¬ 
tinian practice, as revealed in the Georgian lectionary, use was made 
of yet another verse, somewhat similar to the one it prescribes for 
Holy Saturday, and in the same mode (barys): Christus surrexit a 
mortuis eum adoremus Trinit as™ 

In Southern Italy, the Messina manuscript reveals fidelity to 
normal Constantinopolitan practice. It adds that when Easter Day 
falls on 25 March, Scopa XpiaxoG replaces the proper Koinonikon 
for the Annunciation. 267 Its seven-day employment at Hagia Sophia 
is imitated in the Evergetis monastery and is confirmed by the 
Prophetologion. 268 The early cathedral tradition of appointing the 
first plagal mode is retained in the specifications of the later musical 
documents. 269 

The first Sunday after Easter is known as the Sunday of Anti- 
pascha, New Sunday 270 or the Sunday of Thomas, and its proper 
Communion chant is Psalm 147:1, ’Etocivei, e IspouacxXr|p., xov 
Kupiov, aivei xov ©eov aou, oicbv (“Exalt the Lord, O Jeru¬ 
salem! Praise your God, O Zion!”). The same text is used at the 

262 The text of this hymn from the Lavra manuscript has been published 
by Sophronios Eustratiades in *0 "Ayioc; Tcoocvvr|<; 6 AapaaKT]v6<; kccI 
tcc Ttoir|TtKd aOrou £pya, Nsa Zicov, 27 (1932), 454-455. 

283 A11 of these chants appear in the Jerusalem typikon; see Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, 91-98. 

2 **Ibid ., 212. 

285 The full text is in ibid., 187-188. It appears also in later Slavonic 
sources. Robert Taft, S.J., has made this troparion the subject of an im¬ 
portant study, “A Proper Chant for Easter in Some Slavonic Manuscripts,” 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 36 (1970), 737-443. 

266 Tarchnischvili, vol. 189, 115. 

267 Arranz, 143. 

268 Dimitrievskij, 559 and H0eg, 497. 

289 Uspensky Kondakar, fols. 199r-199v; MS Lavra T. 3, fol. 18r; MS 
Vat. Borg. gr. 19, fols. 3r-4v; MS Kastoria 8, fol. 36v. 

270 Early Palestinian terminology, see Tarchnischvili, vol. 189, 119. 
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Liturgy on the Apodosis of the feast which falls on the following 
Saturday. At least for the ninth-tenth century, we are informed that 
this chant is “new” in the repertory of the Great Church. The 
Patmos and Holy Cross ordos mention the earlier, older practice of 
using the ordinary Sunday verse, Psalm 148:1, 271 whereas the Sinai 
Kanonarion acknowledges only the proper verse, as do all later 
prescriptions. 272 According to a rubric in the twelfth-century MS 
Panteleimon 252, this chant is sung at all Liturgies until the Wednes¬ 
day of Midpentecost 723 but the contemporary Evergetis and St. 
Saviour typika reserve it only until the Apodosis of the feast. 274 

The modal tradition for the music of Psalm 147:1 is not 
uniform. In early Palestinian practice, where the text was used in 
the Alleluiarion for this day, the prescription is for the fourth 
authentic mode. 275 At Hagia Sophia, in later times, the fourth plagal 
was used, but the Sinai Kanonarion indicates the first plagal. 276 In 
the musical documents, mode I authentic is the most favored 277 with 
the usual exception of the Vatican Asmatikon, which offers a setting 
in mode IV authentic (fol. 4r). 

The next proper Communion chant in the Pentekostarion cycle 
is used in the Liturgy on the Wednesday of the fourth week after 
Easter, known as the feast of Midpentecost (f| MaaoTisvTrjKO- 
0X1]). 278 On this day, halfway between Easter and Pentecost, com¬ 
memoration is made of Christ’s messianic proclamations before His 
attendance in Jerusalem at the Jewish feast of Booths (or Taber¬ 
nacles: OKTjvoTcrjytoe) , 279 Accordingly, the Koinonikon comes not 
from the Old Testament but from the Gospel citations of Jesus’s 
words (chap. 6, vs. 26): 'O xpcoycov poo xf]v odcpKoc Koci Tttvcov 
poo to oclpoc £v spoi pevsi Kayd> £v auxcp (“He who eats my 
body and drinks my blood dwelleth in me and I in him”). The in¬ 
troduction of this text for Midpentecost appears to have taken 
place around the first half of the tenth century. Neither the Patmos 

271 Dimitrievskij, 140; Mateos II, 110. 

272 Dimitrievskij, 177. 

™Ibid., 140, note 2. 

2U Ibid., 567-571; Arranz, 258-259. The former directs its singing only 
until the Friday following the feast. For Saturday it specifies the regular Ps. 
32:1. The latter prescribes it until the Saturday. 

275 Tarchnischvili, vol. 189, 120. 

276 Dimitrievskij, 140 and 177. 

277 Uspensky Kondakar, fols. 199v-200r; MS Lavra T. 3, fol. 18v; MS 
Kastoria 8, fol. 37v. 

278 0n this feast, see Robert Cabie, La Pentecote (Tournai, 1965), 100-105. 

279 John, chap. 7 and Tarchnischvili, vol. 189, 128. 

280 Dimitrievskij, 143 and 179. 
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ordo nor the Sinai Kanonarion knows it; the former prescribes 
Psalm 148:1 and the latter Psalm 32:1. 280 The earliest document 
acknowledging its use is the Holy Cross typikon 281 and all subsequent 
indications confirm the practice. The occasional addition of eTtiev 
6 Kupioq (“saith the Lord”) at the end of the Gospel verse is of 
uncertain origin. Our earliest notices simply give the incipit of the 
text and it is not until 1131 with the Messina manuscript that the full 
form first appears. The same document, and the Evergetis ordo, 
specify the singing of this Koinonikon in the fourth plagal mode at 
the Liturgies on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of the same week. 282 
Both the Slavonic and Greek musical manuscripts dictate the same 
modal usage and have the full form of the text. 283 The Vatican as- 
matikon provides its setting in the fourth authentic mode (fol. 5r). 

Forty days after Easter, on the Thursday of the sixth week, is 
celebrated the feast of the Ascension. The Communion verse for 
the Liturgy of that day is Psalm 46:6: 9 Av£pr] 6 ©soq ev dAoc- 
AccypG, Kupioq ev cpcovf] o&kmyyoq (“God has gone up with 
a shout, the Lord with the sound of the trumpet”). Whereas the 
Patmos typikon describes this text as the “new” and Psalm 115:4 
as the “old” chant for this feast, subsequent sources unvaryingly 
provide the former without alternatives. The old Georgian lectionary 
identifies its use in Jerusalem for Ascension, not as a Koinonikon 
however, but as a Prokeimenon to be sung in mode I plagal. 284 The 
earliest modal notification for this text as a Koinonikon is to be 
found in the Patmos manuscript which gives mode IV plagal. 285 
The Messina ordo adds, in a rubric, that until the Friday of the 
following week (when the Apodosis of the feast falls) this Com¬ 
munion is used in all Liturgies, the one exception being that for the 
Sunday of the seventh week. 286 The use of the fourth plagal mode 
is retained in the settings of the earliest musical manuscripts 287 with 
the exception of the Vatican Asmatikon which specifies the barys 
(fol. 5v). 

The last major feast in the Pentecostarion cycle with a proper 
Communion verse is that of Pentecost itself which falls on a Sunday, 
the fiftieth day after Easter. The text is a slightly modified version 

281 Mateos II, 120. 

282 Arranz, 265-267; Dimitrievskij, 577-578. In Evergetis, the Thursday 
Koinonikon is Ps. 148:1. 

283 Uspensky Kondakar, fols. 200v-201r; MS Lavra T. 3, fol. 19r . 

284 Tarchnischvili, vol. 189, 132, note z. 

285 Dimitrievskij, 145. 

286 Arranz, 273-275. 

287 Uspensky Kondakar, fols. 201r-201v; MS Lavra I". 3, fol. 19v. 
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of Psalm 142:10, To m/EOpa aou to dcyccBov 288 [Kopis] 289 o5r|- 
yrjOEi ps ev yrj 290 euBeioc (“Thy good spirit [O Lord] shall guide 
me into a land of righteousness”); and its historical connections 
with this feast date back to the pre-Byzantine ordo of Palestine, 
when, as a Prokeimenon, it was chanted in mode IV plagal. 291 The 
Holy Cross typikon is the only document to reveal that the “old” 
Koinonikon for this feast was the Sunday verse (Psalm 148:1) and 
that in the tenth century Psalm 142:10 represented a new addition 
to the liturgical prescriptions. 292 It is noteworthy, however, that the 
same modal indication of the fourth plagal survives despite the al¬ 
tered context. According to St. Saviour typikon, this verse is used 
as the Koinonikon for the entire week, until the Sunday of All 
Saints. 293 This conflicts with the earlier Constantinopolitan specifica¬ 
tions which give Psalm 155:4 for the Monday after Pentecost. 294 
Here the difference arises as a result of festal attribution, for, in the 
tenth century, on the Monday following Pentecost, memory was 
kept of the salvation of the City from a great earthquake, 293 con¬ 
sequently, as we observed earlier, the commemoration received the 
appropriate Marian verse. 296 Certainly from the twelfth century this 
Monday came to be known as the “Monday of the Holy Spirit” 297 
and, as an extension of the feast of Pentecost, the proper Com¬ 
munion hymn was retained. The text for this chant, without the 
final phrase, ev yrj euBeioc, otherwise takes the form given above. 
This is confirmed by citations in all early liturgical and musical 
documents. 298 In later times the final phrase was added, 299 and later 
still, the non-scriptural KUpiE was removed thus bringing the word¬ 
ing into line with the psalm verse. The modal tradition for the 
fourth plagal remains authoritative well into the thirteenth century 
with the Slavonic and Greek musical transmissions. 300 

288 The Septuagint has #yiov. 

289 Not in the Septuagint. 

290 The Septuagint has t p. 

291 Tarchnischvili, vol. 189, 137 . 

292 Mateos II, 138. 

293 Arranz, 278-285. 

294 Mateos II, 140. 

295 /h*4., Dimitrievskij, 150; H0eg, 559. 

296 See above, pp. 30-31. 

297 Arranz, 283; Dimitrievskij, 596. 

298 Mateos, op. cit .; Arranz, 278; Uspensky Kondakar, fol. 20v; MS Lavra 
T. 3, fol. 20r. 

299 H0eg, 558; Dimitrievskij, 595 (Evergetis). 

300 Uspen$ky Kondakar, and MS Lavra T. 3, op. cit.; MS Vat. Borg. gr. 
19, fol. lOv. The Prophetologion carries the epithet to fkxoiXiKov for this 
chant; see H0eg, op. cit. 
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TABLE I 

The Liturgical Cycle of Byzantine Koinonika 


Scriptural 

Reference English Text Greek Text Celebration 


a. Variable Koinonika 

Ps. 148:1 Praise the Lord 

from the heavens. 
Ps. 32:1 Rejoice in the Lord, 

O ye righteous. 


Ps. 111: 6b The righteous shall 

be in everlasting 
remembrance. 


Ps. 115:4 I will lift up the cup 
of salvation and 
call on the name 
of the Lord. 


Prov. 10:7 
and Ps. 
101:3 


Ps. 64:5 and 
Prov. 
101:13 


Ps. 18:5 


The righteous will 
be remembered 
with praises and 
their memory will 
endure unto 
generations and 
generations. 

Blessed are they, O 
Lord, who are 
chosen and 
brought near, and 
their memory will 
endure unto 
generations and 
generations. 

Their sound goes 
out through all 
the earth, and 
their words to the 
ends of the world. 


Alvelte tov Kupiov 
£k tcov oupavcov. 
s AyaXAido0E, 
btKaioi, iv 

KUpiCO. 

Etc; pvrjpoauvov 

atCOVLOV ECJTCCI 

biKOctoq. 

FloTripiov 

OCOTlf]plOO 

Xrityopai Kal to 
ovopa Kupiou 
^mKaXsaopai. 
Mvrjpri biKcdcov 
pet’ Keep ICO v 

^OTCCl K0CL TO 

pvrjp6ouvov 
aOrav Etc; 
yEVEccv Kai 
yEVEOCV. 

MaK&pioc oOq 
££eXe£co Kal 
TrpoaEXd^ou, 
KUplE* Kal t 6 
pvr) pdauvov 
auTmv eic; 

YEVEOCV Kal 
yEvsdv. 

Etc; iraaav ttjv yrjv 
££rjA0EV 6 
<j>06yyoc; auTcbv, 
Kal Etc; Ta 
TispaTa Trjc; 
otKoupsvrjc; toc 
pppara atiTcov. 


Sundays 

Forefasts 

Saturdays 

Martyrs 

ProphetsAesses 

All Saints 

St. John Baptist 

Hierarchs 

Righteous 

Ferial Tuesdays 

Mother of God 

Ferial Wednesdays 


Dead 

Beheading of St. 
John Baptist 


Dead 

Saturdays 


Apostles 

Ferial Thursdays 


b . Fixed Koinonika (Menaion) 

Ps. 64:12 Thou crownest the 
year with thy 
bounty. 


EuXoyrjaov tov 

OTECpaVOV TOU 
£viauT0u Trjc; 
XPT]ot6ttit6<; 
oou. 


Indiction 
(1 Sept.) 





Communion Hymns 
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Table I, continued 


Scriptural 

Reference English Text Greek Text Celebration 


Ps. 103:4 


Ps. 4:7 


Ps. 44:15a 
and 16b 


Ps. 25:8 


Ps. 110:9a 


Titus 2:11 


Ps. 131:13 


Ps. 88:16b 
and 17a 


Thou wilt have thy 
angels be like the 
winds and thy 
ministers a flame 
of fire. 

The light of thy 
countenance is 
marked upon us, 
O Lord. 


Virgins shall be 
brought to the 
king after her, 
they shall be 
brought into the 
temple of the 
king. 

O Lord, I love the 
habitation of thy 
house. 

[The Lord] hath 
sent deliverance 
unto his people. 

The grace of God 
that bringeth 
salvation unto all 
men hath 
appeared. 

The Lord hath 
chosen Zion, he 
hath desired it for 
his habitation. 

We shall walk, O 
Lord, in the light 
[of the glory] of 
thy countenance 
and in thy name 
shall we rejoice 
[unto the ages]. 


'O ttoicov xoGq 
dyysXouq auxoG 
UVEUpaXl Kai 
xouq Xsixoupyouq 
auxoG 7TUp 
<j>X£yov. 

’EoriuEicbOri 

f \paq to cpcoq tou 
TTpOOCOTTOU aou, 
KUpiE. 

-t; 


Archangels (6 
Sept.-8 Nov.) 
Ferial Mondays 


Exaltation of 
Cross (14 Sept.) 
Adoration of 
Cross (3rd Sun. 
Lent) 

Ferial Fridays 


9 Atcsvey 0f| oovtcc i 
t< 5 pccaiXsi 
Trap0£voi 071 taco 
auxrjq, 

dy0r|aovTai Eiq 
vaov (SaaiXscoq. 


Entry of the 
Mother of God 
(21 Nov.) 


Kupie, fiyocTipaa 
EU7ip£7T£iaV otKOU 

aou. 

Auxpcoaiv 
c3c7teot£ iXev 
[Kupioq] tod Xacp 
aGxoG. 
s E7t£<t)dvri 
toG 0eoG f) 
acornoioq Ttaaiv 
av0pd)7toiq. 


Dedication of the 
Great Church 
(23 Dec.) 
Nativitv (25 
Dec.) 


Theophany (6 
Jan.) 


’E^eXe^octo Kupioq Annunciation (25 
xpv Zicbv, Mar.) 

fl petloocto 
0CUTT1V Eiq 
KOCTOIKLOCV £aUTG). 

*Ev rep cpcoxi [xfjq Transfiguration 
86^r]q] xoG (6 Aug.) 

TtpoacbTiou aou, 

KOplE, 

TTOO£ua6|a£0a 
Kai £v xo 
6v6naxi aou 
ayaXXiaa6[r£0a 
[stq xov alcova]. 


c. Movable Koinonika (Triodion and Pentekostarion) 

Ps. 33:9 O taste and see how r£uaao0£ Kai Presanctified 

gracious the Lord tSexs 6xi Liturgy 

is. XPtloxoq 6 

Kupioq. 




Table I, continued 


Scriptural 

Reference 

English Text 

Greek Text 

Celebration 

Ps. 8:3a 

Out of the mounths 
of babes and 
sucklings thou 
hast perfected 
praise. 

‘Ek crr6paTo<; 
vriTticov kccI 
GrjXa^ovxcov 
KaxppTtacL) 
alvov. 

Lazarus 

Saturday 

Ps. 117:26 

Blessed is he that 
cometh in the 
name of the Lord. 

EuXoyppEVoq 6 
£px6psvoc; £v 
6v6uaxt Kupiou. 

Palm Sunday 

Troparion 

(Non- 

scriptural) 

At thy mystical 
supper receive me 
today, 0 Son of 
God, as a 
communicant; for 

I will not speak of 
the mystery to 
Thine enemies; I 
will not kiss Thee 
as did Judas; but 
as the thief I will 
confess Thee: 
“Remember me, 

O Lord, in Thy 
Kingdom.” 

ToG 5E17TVOO aou 

TOU pUOTLKoG 
orjpspov, uIe 
©EOU, kolvcov6v 
ps 'TtapdXapE' 
ou pf) yap toli; 
£x0pou; aou to 
puorripiov eittco* 
06 <jnXr|p& aoi 
bcoaco KaGocuEp 

9 1 oubaQ' &XX* <£><; 
6 Xnorfic 
opoAoyco 
ool: MvtioGtitl 
poo, KpplE, £v xfi 
PaoiXsta aou. 

Holy Thursday 

Ps. 77:65 

The Lord is risen as 
from sleep [and 
resurrected saving 
us]. 

*E£riy£pGri 6c; 6 
Cmvcov Kupio<; 
[Kai dvEcrtri 
oco^cov fjpaq]. 

Holy Saturday 

Non-scriptural 

Partake of the body 
of Christ, taste 
the source of 
immortality. 

Zcopa XpioTou 
PETaXdPETE, 
nnypc; aGavdxou 
yEGaaaGa. 

Easter 

Ps. 147:1 

Exalt the Lord, O 
Jerusalem; praise 
your God, O 

Zion. 

J ETTa(v£i, 

‘lEpouoaXrip, 

TOV KUplOV* aiVEl 

xov 0e6v aou, 
Zicov. 

Antipascha or 
Thomas 

Sunday 

St. John 6:56 

He who eats my 
body and drinks 
my blood 
dwelleth in me 
and I in him [saith 
the Lord] 

e O togwcov pou Tpv 
aocpKa Kal 

TUIVCOV pou x6 
atpa, kv £pol 
Pevei Kdycb £v 
auxco [eIttev 6 
kljoioq]. 

Mid-Pentecost 

Ps. 46:6 

God has gone up 
with a shout, the 
Lord with the 
sound of the 
trumpet 

9 AvEpr) 6 ©eoq £v 
dXaXaypcp, 
k6olo<; kv cpcovp 
adXmyyoq. 

Ascension 

Ps. 142:10 

Thy [good] spirit 
shall guide me 
into a land of 
righteousness. 

T6 TCVEUpa aou [to 
ocvaG6v], 
65riyfia£i ps £v 
kv yrj sGGsla. 

Pentecost 
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Orthodox Consultation on 
Preaching and Teaching the Christian Faith Today 


Representatives of both Eastern and Oriental Orthodox Churches, 
members of the WCC, gathered in their fifth pan-Orthodox mis¬ 
sionary consultation, at the historic Serbian Monastery of Zica near 
Kraljevo, Yugoslavia, from September 20-25, 1980. They sought 
to address questions regarding the Preaching and Teaching of the 
Christian Faith Today . We heard several papers, comments and 
stories. These set the tone of our thinking and led us to highlight the 
following: the ministry of the priest as teacher and evangelist, the 
parish as the place where he is both leader and servant of the wit¬ 
nessing community, the new missionary situation faced by the Or¬ 
thodox priest today. Although the limitation of time prevented us 
discussing the innumerable questions implied in the main theme, a 
significant consensus, be it only general and tentative, has been 
reached on several issues discussed in groups. Here follow the re¬ 
ports. These are only group working papers which we are sending 
to the Orthodox Churches throughout the world for consideration 
and implementation as they undertake new efforts in renewing the 
pastoral life. 


THE PRIEST AND THE PROCLAMATION OF 
THE GOSPEL 

According to our Biblical and Traditional Foundations, there 
are various considerations in the life of the Orthodox priest in 
which he is to preach the Gospel as the Good News of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We have attempted to isolate some of these con¬ 
siderations, knowing only too well that all that the contemporary 
priest is and does, is itself that “proclamation.” 

We can postulate three foci in which this proclamation is re¬ 
alized: 
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/. The Spiritual Life of the Priest 

We are led into the consideration of this first aspect because 
all that the priest does must reflect his own inner spiritual life. There 
is an inextricable bond between his “outreach” and his “inreach,” 
i.e. there is an everpresent dynamic between the going outward to 
the “people of God” and the going inward in his own prayer life. 
Certainly, this dual dimension in the priest’s spiritual life is brought 
to our mind in St. Paul’s letters to Timothy (I and II) and can 
be summarized in the phrase of the Book of Acts 20:18: “Take 
heed to yourselves and to all the flock...” In the diversity of the 
Orthodox world, where the priests are brought vis-a-vis many dif¬ 
ferent problems, they need this dual dimension in order to be agents 
of change and transfiguration of the life in this world. It is our 
belief, then, that the priest’s life in Christ is “radiated” to the people 
who can in this way best be led into communion with the Triune 
God. 


//. The Relationship of the Priest and Bishop 

It is our firm contention that the relationship between the priest 
and bishop has a direct bearing on the proper proclamation of the 
Gospel in the life of the Church. This proclamation we understand 
to be more than speaking the word, but a proclamation of the very 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ through the continua¬ 
tion of the life of the Church. We see the following criteria as vital 
to the process: 

A. According to the Orthodox Tradition, the local priest is the 
representative of the bishop on the concerned jurisdictional level but 
a priest in his own right in terms of sacraments, i.e. as the bishop’s 
“co-worker” (synergist), the bishop having to bear responsibility 
with the priest in facilitating this proclamation within the parish. The 
bishop’s task is, itself, a pastoral and proclamatory one and should 
not be limited to administration, consecration or ordination, as 
isolated events , but rather as various events along the continuum of 
a larger process in which the bishop’s pastoral ministry is effected. 

As one example, when a bishop consecrates a church building, 
this consecration is continued in the various tasks of the local pastor 
through the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit. Likewise, in or¬ 
dination, the work and efficacy of the laying on the hands by the 
bishop, i.e. the transmission of the Grace of the Holy Spirit, is 
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continued by the pastor in his own acts of sacrifice and consecra¬ 
tion. The importance of this relationship between bishop and priest 
for the proper proclamation of the Gospel is made most explicit 
when during the ordination, the bishop hands the Lamb (Amnos) 
to the priest with the following words: “Take this token and protect 
it until the second coming ( parousia ) of the Lord, when you will 
be judged on it.” 

B. Today, in the present “crisis of discipline,” in which this 
proper proclamation is in a veritable danger, the local priest must 
be disciplined in fulfilling his pastoral tasks under the leadership of 
the bishop. We believe, however, that the bishop must not abuse his 
capacity to discipline. Thus, both the priest and bishop need a 
responsible discipline to insure this proclamation. It is in this mutual 
responsibility and discipline, when the bishop is “father” to the priest 
and his family, that the bishop supports the priest, and the priest 
respects his bishop. Surely the Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy has 
such an implication: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which 
was given thee by prophesy with the laying on of hands of the 
presbytery” (I Tim. 4:14). 


Ill . The Relationship of the Priest to the People of God 
(Laos tou Theou) 

The proclamation of the Gospel also is properly realized within 
the relationships of the priest to the people of God. 

The Orthodox priest is ordained in and married to a particular 
parish with the implication that this relationship is for life. We do 
realize that “by economy” ( kaf oikonomian ) the Church, in certain 
circumstances, has allowed for the movement and transfer of local 
pastors, but we must insist that this “theme” of marriage to a par¬ 
ticular parish is vital in the sense that there must be a deep in¬ 
timacy and caring for the entire life of the people of God on the 
part of that priest. 

The parish priest has also a responsibility for “outreach” to the 
people of God, i.e. outside his local sanctuary, to his “potential 
parish,” those persons who are the baptized Orthodox Christians 
but who have fallen out of regular communion with the Church as 
well as those who have not heard the Gospel. This means, then, 
that his responsibility extends to all matters which relate to the 
“potential parish”; his proclamation properly must be addressed 
to such persons. 
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Within the relationship of the priest to the people of God, we 
can distinguish four functions of the ministry of proclamation: 


A. Priest as Liturgist 

It is through the proper participation in the Liturgy that the 
people realize both the teaching and then the life, death and resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ, which is the very reality of what we are 
attempting to proclaim. In other words, the Liturgy itself is the 
proclamation of the Gospel in the existential and experiential man¬ 
ner. This has certain implications for the Orthodox priest. 

1. The Liturgy is not for the priest alone, i.e. it is not himself 
alone who celebrates, but rather the entire people of God (clergy 
and laity) who celebrate. It is in his function only, given in ordina¬ 
tion, that he is to lead the people in the Liturgy. 

2. The priest must never separate the Kerygma of Christ, i.e. 
the teaching, proclamation, and exhortation of the Scripture from 
the Liturgy; this Kerygma is part of the very fabric of the Liturgy. 
There is an analogy of this link between the teaching and the sacrifice 
(i anaphora ) and the eating ( koinonia ), to be seen in the life of our 
Lord when He first taught the people and then offered Himself in 
His Body and Blood on behalf of all. 

3. The parish members must be educated to understand what it 
is that is happening in the Divine Liturgy and in this way, to com¬ 
prehend the proclamation in the Liturgy. 

4. Because of the aforementioned factors regarding the Liturgy 
as proclamation, it is furthermore imperative that the People of 
God participate in this reality. Our contention is that all people, chil¬ 
dren and adults, men and women, learn the hymns of the Liturgy. 
In order to facilitate this, the Liturgy should be in the language 
of the land and thus encourage the active and conscientious activity 
of participation on the part of the people. 

4. It is the pastor as shepherd who both calls the people to 
him, i.e. who offers them the “bread of life,” and sends them out, 
being energized by this food, to do the works of the Church outside 
the limits of the parish. 

5. The pastor then is responsible for proclamation within all the 
activities of his parish, in directing, guiding, exorcising, repenting, 
visting, reconciling. He is there to continuously relate persons, with 
all their tribulations and joys, to the life of the community, the Body 
of Christ ( soma tou Christou). 
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6. Finally, we believe there needs to be a new thrust for a 
continuing pastoral education program in each diocese aimed at both 
those who have and have not received the Orthodox seminary train¬ 
ing. 


THE PLACE AND ROLE OF THE PARISH IN 
THE CHURCH’S MISSION, TEACHING 
AND PREACHING 

I 

We agreed first of all that the missionary character of the parish 
is rooted in its very nature. Although administratively and institu¬ 
tionally it is a part of the Church, sacramentally and spiritually it 
possesses the fullness of the gifts of the Holy Spirit; it is indeed the 
presence and epiphany of the whole Church, of the whole faith, 
and of the whole grace. As the whole Church the parish is called 
to preach and to teach the saving Gospel of Christ in the world 
and to be the witness of Christ in the particular conditions set for 
it by God. 

In this sense the entire life of the parish is a mission for it exists 
not merely for the religious edification of its members, but above 
all for the salvation of the whole world from the power of the 
“prince of this world.” 


II 

The living source of the fulfillment by the parish of this mission 
is the Liturgy, whose very essence is the epiphany and the com¬ 
munication of the Kingdom of God revealed in the life, the teach¬ 
ing, the death, the resurrection, and the glorification of Jesus Christ. 
The meaning of the Liturgy has been often obscured by one-sided 
interpretations, in which it was presented almost exclusively as a 
means of individual sanctification. It is urgent, therefore, that we 
rediscover that initial lex orandi of the Church in its cosmic, re¬ 
demptive and eschatological dimensions. Behind this static and in¬ 
dividualistic understanding of the Liturgy we must recover its dy¬ 
namic nature and power. It edifies and fulfills the Church as the 
sacrament of the Kingdom; it transforms us, the members of the 
Church, into the witnesses of Christ and His co-workers. 
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III 

Together with the rediscovery of the essential meaning of the 
Liturgy, we must rediscover the true nature and vocation of the 
laity in the Church. For too long the very term laikos carried with 
it connotations of passivity, of not belonging to the active, i.e., clerical , 
stratum in the Church. But we know that initially the term meant 
the belonging to the laos , the People of God—to “a chosen genera¬ 
tion, royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people” which God 
“has called out of darkness into His marvelous light” (I Peter 2:9). 
We know that in the sacraments of Baptism and holy Chrismation 
each member of the Church was made into the Temple of the Holy 
Spirit, dedicated, consecrated to God and called to serve Him. We 
know, in other terms, that each laikos is, above all, called to be a 
witness, i.e. an active participant in the Church’s mission in the 
world. 

Some of the participants of our Consultation testified that today 
in several parts of the world the task of bearing testimony to Christ, 
of bringing new people from “darkness into marvelous light” of 
knowing Christ, is carried on primarily by the laity. This fact alone 
should encourage us to rediscover the true nature and vocation of 
laity, their unique place in the overall missionary ministry of the 
Church. And again, there is no better way to that discovery than 
the study of the Church’s leitourgia as truly concelebration, a cor¬ 
porate act in which each member of the Church finds his place in 
the edification of the Body of Christ. 

IV 

On the basis of this consensus we recommend: 

(a) A thorough reexamination by the Churches of methods and 
content of teaching. None of the urgent “rediscoveries” mentioned 
amove—that of the parish as mission, that of the Liturgy as the 
living source of the mission, that of the laity as ministry of apostolate— 
will be possible without, first, a deep change in the very understand¬ 
ing of the place of theology in our Church. For centuries theology 
was thought of as an exclusively clerical task. But the time has come 
for a declericalization of theology. If theology is, above all, the 
study of the saving Truth, it is needed by all members of the Church, 
is their essential spiritual food. To become this, however, it must 
revise its language, forms, methods, be made into a common con¬ 
cern of the Church. We had no time for a discussion of the practical 
problems involved in this change. Maybe a special consultation 
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should be held to clarify this entire area. But we know that this 
change is needed by both clergy and laity, that—in a manner still 
to be defined—edification in the Church must become a continuous 
process of absorbing the saving truth and thereby entering it. 

(b) The participants of the Consultation felt very strongly the 
need for a pan-Orthodox consultation on liturgical problems facing 
the Church. For in this area, which constitutes the very heart of the 
Church’s life, there exist great divergences among the Orthodox. 
Of particular importance is the question concerning the lay par¬ 
ticipation in the Eucharist and, in general, the sacramental discipline 
of the Church. These divergences and discrepancies, however, re¬ 
flect different theological traditions and require for their elimination 
a deep theological, pastoral and spiritual investigation and effort. 
No revival of the parish as a truly liturgical community fulfilling 
itself at Christ’s Table in His Kingdom is possible without a eucharis- 
tic revival, which alone can give life and integrate with one another 
the gifts and charismas of all members of the Body of Christ. 

(c) While working together the participants of the Consulta¬ 
tion became aware of a serious lack of communication between the 
Orthodox Churches. Some Churches require urgent help. Some 
others are capable of providing such help. The missionary efforts 
remain isolated, and the Orthodox witness in the world is frag¬ 
mented. We call the Orthodox Churches to enter into communication 
and to take all necessary steps for mutual help. We request there¬ 
fore the CWME to enlarge the scope of the Commission’s Orthodox 
desk by empowering it with the mandate to receive from, and to 
give to, Orthodox Churches around the world, for training per¬ 
sonnel for mission, for strengthening the libraries and supporting 
missionary activities. 

The participants of the Consultation realized the tremendous 
diversity of situations and conditions in which the Orthodox Churches 
are called to fulfil their mission. However, if some of the difficulties 
the Churches are facing today are primarily external, rooted in to¬ 
day’s social and political realities, some others seem to arise from 
hostility among Christian confessions. We think that this question 
must be placed on the agenda of a pan-Orthodox consultation, as 
well as on that of the Orthodox-Roman Catholic and Orthodox- 
Protestant dialogues. 

(d) The participants of the Consultation wish to stress that al¬ 
though the essence of the Christian mission is the proclamation to 
each human being of the Gospel of forgiveness, resurrection and 
life eternal, such proclamation is valid, credible and effective only 
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if it is not isolated from the Gospel of love, by which Christians are 
recognized as Christ’s disciples, and this means—from involvement 
and sharing in suffering wherever it may appear. For mission is 
the work of the same Holy Spirit which anointed Christ “to preach 
the Gospel to the poor, to heal the brokenhearted, to preach to 
captives, to recover the sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord” (Lk. 
4:18-19). 

While preaching the Gospel of the eternal Kingdom which is 
yet to come, we know that this Kingdom is already present in the 
midst of us and is realized every time we sacrifice ourselves for 
the will of God to be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

(e) We fully realize that in our work we raised questions to 
which, given the time allocated to us, we could not give any prac¬ 
tical answers. But the questions are real and urgent. And therefore 
our final recommendation is that a pan-Orthodox centre be estab¬ 
lished for the study of problems common to all Orthodox Churches— 
and more specifically those concerning the area of mission. 


FACING WORLD REALITIES 

Nowadays large sectors of society are living outside the church. 
These are not only the non-believers or the mass of the half-hearted 
Christians in our parishes, but those who have never known, or 
have lost the “sense of God” or who have lost the understanding of 
human values. 

The secular news of the mass media has taken the place of 
prayer and substituted for the need to listen to the voice of God. 
We can observe how men and women of the twentieth century 
desperately look—in the arts, eroticism, drugs, technology, or dif¬ 
ferent forms of revolution—for a means of substituting the absolute. 
For this category of men and women the notion of God has become 
meaningless, the only reality and value being the world and the search 
for material progress. In face of this situation our words have be¬ 
come empty. 

Therefore, we ask, in pain and suffering, how the notion of 
church and world can be better related so that our mission in the 
modem world is improved. The church is commissioned to change 
this worldly attitude to life, without forgetting that human person 
and dignity cannot be known fully without an authentic biblical 
revelation. It is her duty to affirm that the same world, where God 
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is present and acting, does not lack the signs of the breath of the 
Holy Spirit. Sanctity and hope still sustain the health of this world 
and are still capable of liberating man, who has become unhinged 
because of his anguish, and leading him back to God, the only 
source of joy and peace. 

A number of clergy are frustrated before their mission as true 
evangelists. Others are taken by a certain agitation and a sort of 
escapism. Instead of preaching the word of salvation they prefer 
an easier apostolate. Their circle of interests is limited to the 
parishioners they happen to know. They rarely hold out their hands 
to “others” from outside, to those who remain on the fringe, to 
the unbelievers, for such a mission involves laborious work, dif¬ 
ficult dialogue, thorough training, and demands patience, humility 
and serenity. Thus the majority of men are untouched by the pres¬ 
ence of witness of Christians. In fact, in no society has mis¬ 
sionary activity been an easy field of action. Past and present show 
almost the same attitude towards the saving word of God. Refusal 
or abdication are common reactions of the world. And yet, the 
priest has to work in such a world in season and out of season 
in order to save this world, neither hating the world nor with¬ 
drawing from it, with discouraging feelings. 

Although our roots are in the Risen Christ, we as priests have 
contributed towards the alienation of the people from the reality of 
God by our own indifference to the needs of the world in a remedial 
and effective manner. We have to be penitent for our failures in 
the past and also submit ourselves to the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
that at least from now onwards we must be godbearers and effective 
missionaries spreading the goodness of the Kingdom. 

Jesus Christ, the Lord crucified outside the gates, beckons the 
bishops, the clergy and the People of God to share the pain of the 
pained, that they may listen to the Gospel of the Resurrection and 
be saved with those who stand in need of salvation. Therefore, we 
ask that the priest be fully the bearer of the Good News of the 
Resurrection. The attitude of the priest of today must be different 
from that of the priest of yesterday. Faced with the disruptions and 
changes of our present society, the priest cannot remain passive 
and fatalistic. He must be informed as to his social duties and the 
new demands of our age, in which poverty presents new aspects and 
riches show itself in social injustices and hide behind other facades. 

Today we are convinced of the fact that our witness to man can 
only be rendered as a divine witness of man to man. Thus our pas¬ 
toral attitude can only be edifying if it manifests the love of God 
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which shows itself in loving one’s neighbor as oneself. This love 
should under no circumstances be possessive. It should rather mani¬ 
fest itself in prayer, service and the koinonia in the word of life. 
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Constantine Cavarnos and Mary-Barbara Zeldin, St. Seraphim of Sarov 

(Modern Orthodox Saints 5), Belmont, Massachusetts: Institute for Byz¬ 
antine and Modern Greek Studies, 1980. Frontispiece. Pp. 167. Cloth 

$8.50. Paper $5.50. 

“He was a spiritual striver, a man of prayer, a mystic who attained the 
goal of the Christian life as he described it: the possession of the grace of 
the Holy Spirit. He sought not only his own good, but also the good of 
others, having served as a teacher of monks, a protector and spiritual guide 
of nuns, a healer and counselor of an immense number of people. His life 
as he lived it shone and continues to shine. It guided those who came to 
him during his ministry and countless others in the generations that followed, 
and serves as a great beacon in our own age” (p. 92). 

With the above words does Professor Mary-Barbara Zeldin of Hollins 
College, Virginia, and editor of the book Peter Yakovlevich Chaadayev and 
co-editor of a three-volume Russian Philosophy , conclude her extensive chap¬ 
ter (pp. 48-92) on one of the most popular of modern Orthodox saints, 
St. Seraphim of Sarov (1759-1833), before she presents us with her crystal- 
clear translations of A Conversation with the Saint by Nicholas A. Motovilov 
(ca. 1831) and Spiritual Counsels (written in 1839—six years after the 
death of the saint). This was a saint who never wrote down anything him¬ 
self, who “saw the image of God in every man, and the sight filled him 
with joy” (p. 57), a starets (geron ), whose memory is celebrated by the 
Russian Orthodox Church on January 2, the day of his repose, and with 
special services on July 19. 

The St. Seraphim of Sarov volume is the sixth in the Modern Orthodox 
Saints series (vol. 1 on St. Cosmas Aitolos; vol. 2 on St. Macarios of Corinth; 
vol. 3 on St. Nicodemos the Hagiorite ; vol. 4 on St. Nikephoros of Chios; 
and vol. 6 on St. Arsenios of Paros have been published in cloth and paper 
editions so far, and vol. 7 on St. Nectarios of Aegina is in preparation). The 
Sarov volume presents the reader with a full account of the life, character, 
and message of the saint and is the first volume to appear in this series 
devoted to a non-Greek saint. The publication of the Greek volumes was 
motivated, to a great extent, by the unavailability or limited availability of 
information about modern Greek saints; the current volume does not have 
the same genesis since a number of good and useful publications about St. 
Seraphim are currently available in English but give only partial treatment 
of the subject. The present volume “offers a detailed account of St. 
Seraphim’s life and teaching, and in addition a substantial introduction to 
both, placing them in the context of the long tradition of Orthodox monastic 
spirituality” (p. vii). 

Dr. Cavarnos makes his distinct contribution to this book with the long 
Introduction (pp. 13-47) in which, though he gives us some fundamental 
biographical information about the man born as Prokhor, son of Isidore and 
Agatha Moshnin, he counters those observers who find the saint odd or 
unique within traditional Orthodoxy. Dr. Cavarnos states that “When care¬ 
fully related to the long Orthodox tradition of monasticism, the facts about 
St. Seraphim show him to have been an authentic follower of it, one who 
never abandoned this tradition, and always stood within the borders of 
Orthodoxy in general” (p. 28) and places him within the Athonite tradition 
of hesychasm , pointing to his practices in fasting, vigils, frequent Holy 
Communion, mental prayer, standing during church services and during 
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private prayer, confinement (“enclosure”), and silence. Even his special devo¬ 
tion to the Theotokos is characteristic of the devotional practices of Athonite 
monasticism in particular, as is also the phenomenon of levitation that is 
ascribed to St. Seraphim of Sarov. Professor Cavarnos draws parallels with 
a number of other Orthodox saints and with monastic practices on Mount 
Athos and in Orthodox monasticism in general. 

Clearly enunciated in A Conversation is the idea that the highest human 
goal is theosis, “deification,” “divinization,” that is, union with God through 
grace, participation in His perfection and blessedness. God is the Creator, the 
Almighty, the Ruler of All, the Trinity. Grace is acquired through the sacra¬ 
ments of Holy Baptism, Chrismation, and Communion, through prayer, vigils, 
fasting, almsgiving, and other virtues. In Spiritual Counsels God, the virtues 
of hope, love, patience, humility, care of the soul, the practices of fasting, 
silence, guarding of the heart, and prayer are discussed. Dr. Cavarnos is 
quick to point out that there is nothing here that cannot be found in the 
Philokalia and other works of the great ascetical-mystical Fathers of the 
Orthodox Church. 

Professor Zeldin points out that this suffering Christian saint was and is 
especially revered by Russians because his teaching spread to all parts of 
Russia and was responsible for initiating a new religious consciousness in an 
age of growing materialism; he appears as the embodiment of all that is 
meant by Russian spirituality; and that his life seems to synthesize all the 
ways by which a soul can rise to God. Even today the Christian can turn to 
A Conversation with the Saint by Nicholas A. Motovilov for guidance on 
the goal of a Christian life and to Spiritual Counsels of the Saint for human 
wisdom on God, hope, love for God, the preservation of truths one has 
come to know, talkativeness, prayer, sorrow, despondency, patience and 
humility, care of the soul, provision of the soul, peace of the soul, preserva¬ 
tion of the peace of the soul, guarding the heart, recognizing the movement 
of the heart, ascetic progress, fasting, solitude and silence, the active and 
contemplative life, the eremetic life, and instructions to a novice. 

This successful joint textual effort, supported by notes, a good bibliography, 
and an index, will provide students and faithful with an excellent comprehen¬ 
sive view of one of Orthodox Christianity’s most illustrious saints. 

— John E. Rexine 


Constantine P. Cavarnos, Philosophika Meletemata: Me Themata Ethikes, 
Metaphysikes kai Aisthetikes (Philosophical Essays on Ethical , Meta¬ 
physical and Aesthetic Subjects), Belmont, Massachusetts: Institute for 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 1979. Pp. 86. Paper. 

This collection of five essays previously published over a period of ten 
years (1966-1976) gives an excellent idea of Dr. Constantine Cavarnos’s 
interests and concerns as a professionally trained philosopher and a com¬ 
mitted Orthodox Christian. The five essays reproduced here are not randomly 
selected but form an integrated whole held together by their central theme 
of the inner man and the soul, its powers and cultivation, liberation from 
the passions and vices and the acquisition of the virtues, and spiritual 
beauty. This small book is directed at all those who have philosophic con- 
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ORDINATIONS 

Dn. Pavel Soucek to the Holy Priesthood, by His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on Saturday, May 1, 1981, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 


SEMINARY CHRONICLE 

On February 22, 1981, the Annual Meeting of St. Vladimir’s Theological 
Foundation took place at the Seminary, with some 300 members and guests 
in attendance. At that time the Seminary received the Foundation’s Grant 
for 1980 of $130,000, representing the support of over 1200 men and women 
throughout the United States and Canada who are Foundation members. 
Metropolitan Theodosius celebrated the Divine Liturgy in the Seminary 
Chapel on that day. 

Foundation-sponsored Lenten Retreats were led by the following faculty 
members: Fr. Thomas Hopko, “Prayer: and the Spiritual Life,” Louisville, 
Ky., March 28; Fr. Alexander Schmemann, “Conversion in Orthodoxy,” 
McKees Rocks, Pa., April 11; Fr. John Meyendorff, “How to Read the 
Bible (Scripture as the Book of the Church and as the Source of Truth),” 
Detroit, Michigan, April 11; Fr. Paul Lazor “Illumine us by the Wood of 
Thy Cross,” New York City, N. Y., April 3. 

Fr. Meyendorff delivered two lectures on “Orthodoxy Today” and “Re¬ 
ligion in the Soviet Union” at Lafayette College, Eaton, Pa., on March 30-3 L 

The Seminary also hosted a Lenten Retreat for women on the theme 
“Women in the Gospels” on March 21, led by Fr. Paul Tarazi. 

Visiting the Seminary on April 1 was V, Rev. Vladimir Sorokin, Professor 
at the Leningrad Theological Academy. 

During this Great Lent and Paschal Season, His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius made the following visits to the Seminary: March 9 —for the 
beginning of the Great Fast and the Canon of St. Andrew of Crete; March 
25 —for the celebration of the Liturgy on the Feast of the Annunciation 
(during which Deacon Michael Roshak was elevated to the Protodiaconate); 
May 2—for the Liturgy of Bright Saturday (during which Deacon Paul 
Soucek was ordained to the Holy Priesthood). 


COMMENCEMENT 1981 

On Saturday, May 16, Commencement Day at St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
began with the Hierarchical Divine Liturgy celebrated in the Seminary Chapel 
by His Eminence, The Most Rev. Theodosius, Archbishop of Tokyo and 
Primate of the Orthodox Church in Japan. During this Liturgy, Seminarian 
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Alexander Garklavs was tonsured a reader and ordained to the subdiaconate 
by Metropolitan Theodosius of Japan, who also blessed the members of the 
Seminary’s Cross-country Summer Choir—Octet ’81—who departed that day 
on their three-month tour. 

His Beatitude, The Most Blessed Theodosius, Archbishop of Washington 
and Primate of the Orthodox Church in America, presided at the afternoon 
Service of Thanksgiving for the successful completion of the Seminary’s 43rd 
academic year. Joining His Beatitude were his fellow hierarchs: Metropolitan 
Theodosius (Primate, Orthodox Church in Japan), Metropolitan Philip 
(Primate, Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese), Bishop Kyrill (Bishop 
of Pittsburgh), Bishop Peter (Bishop of New York), and Bishop Demetrius 
(Bishop of Vresthena—Greek Orthodox Church). Afterwards, these six 
hierarchs proceeded to the site of the Seminary’s New Chapel for the prayer 
at the planting of the Cross and groundbreaking. 

His Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius, President of the Seminary, 
presided at the Commencement Exercises. Seventeen degrees and diplomas 
were awarded. The Master of Divinity Degree was conferred upon the 
following graduates: Steven Qiriako Adams, “Orthodox Biblical Hermeneutics 
in Consideration of Matthew 17:1-8”; Thomas Terry Gallaway, “Appalachia: 
An Orthodox American Challenge”; Deacon Steven C. Kostoff (magna cum 
laude), “Dostoevsky’s The Idiot in Russion Religious Philosophy”; Alexander 
John Kuchta, “Towards an Orthodox Pastoral Approach to the Aging”; 
Vincent C. Peterson (honorable mention for his thesis), “Alexander Mezenets 
and the Reforms of Russian Church Singing in the Seventeenth Century”; 
Fr. Atanasije Svetko Rakita, “The Role of the Lavra of St. Sava in Palestine 
in the Sixth Century: Spirituality, Liturgy, Theology”; Barbara Ann Sevensky 
(magna cum laude), “Solitude: A Study of the Anchorite Element in the 
Monastic Tradition”; Mark E. Stokoe (cum laude), “Fr. Florovsky’s Notion 
of ‘Christian Hellenism’”; Fr. Steven G. Strikis (magna cum laude), 
“Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria: His Theology and Ecclesciology as Seen 
Through the Eyes of Photius.” The Master of Divinity Degree was also con¬ 
ferred upon Fr. George F. Shaheen, a former St. Vladimir’s Diploma grad¬ 
uate who, upon completion of additional studies, was eligible for the degree. 
His thesis was on “The Concept of Inspiration in the Eastern Fathers of the 
First Four Centuries.” 

The Degree of Master of Theology (M.Th.) was conferred upon Fr. 
Anthony Bassoline, a priest of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese. 
The topic of his dissertation was “Prothesis: Preparation of the Eucharistic 
Elements in the Byzantine Rite.” 

The Seminary’s Board of Trustees, Faculty, Student Body, and assembled 
guests were especially honored to witness the presentation of the Degree of 
Doctor of Divinity Honoris Causa to His Eminence, The Most Rev. Metro¬ 
politan Philip, Primate of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese. 
His Eminence, in expressing his gratitude, emphasized the role of caring— 
the pastoral dimension which he defined as a necessary ingredient in the 
life of every Christian. Success and achievement in this world can only be 
measured by the love which one ultimately has for God and for his fellow 
man. 

The Diploma of Studies in Liturgical Music was awarded to the following 
students: Kaisu Irmeli Haapalainen (Orthodox Church in Finland), Kazuko 
Nina Harada (Orthodox Church in Japan), Mark W. Sahady, and Larissa 
Anne Sovyrda. 
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The Diploma of Studies in Orthodox Religious Education was awarded 
to Mileva Savich. 

The Commencement address was given by His Grace, The Rt. Rev. 
Demetrius (Trakatelis), Bishop of Vresthena (Greek Orthodox Church). In 
this eloquent and provocative address, Bishop Demetrius defined—or rather 
confronted—the challenges available to Orthodox theologians today to re¬ 
direct the genius and creativity of man “for the good of creation, for the good 
of this world over which man has been placed as lord.” 


Notes on Contributors 

Mr. Robert M. Arida (MDiv 76) is enrolled in the MTh Program at the 
Seminary in the field of Church History and Patristics. 

Dimitri Conomos is Associate Professor of Musicology at the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver. 

William B. Kory is Associate Professor of Geography, University of Pitts¬ 
burgh at Johnstown, Pa. 

David Matual is Associate Professor of Russian, Wright State University, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Joost van Rossum is a Post-Graduate student in theology at Leiden, Nether¬ 
lands, and, formerly, an Instructor at St. Herman Seminary, Kodiak, 
Alaska. 

John E. Rexine is Charles A. Dana Professor of the Classics and Director 
of the Division of the Humanities, Colgate University. 
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